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Our SEMI-ANNUAL INQUISITION.—As was said by us last midsummer, 
our practice in respect to collecting statistics, from what might be con- 
sidered test points throughout the country, showing the growth of the 
gas business, has been so modified that the figures obtained shall relate 
to each even half year—the six months, ending with the last day of 
December and June, respectively. New mention of this is made from 
the fact that our circulars for last half will be mailed on or before Jan- 
uary_fifth,and we ask for fairly prompt responses. There can be no gain 
saying that these semi-annual statements are of interest and of value to 
the gas makers, in that they are the result of actual working, close to 
the time. So that they may be all the more interesting it is necessary 
that they be comprehensive, hence we give expression to the hope that 
no one who receives a circular will fail to forward areply. We, of 
course, guarantee our correspondents that their figures will not be re 
vealed to anyone save those whose duty it will be to prepare them for 
publication. 


ANNUAL MEETING, Society OF GaAs LIGHTING.—The annual meeting 
of the Society of Gas Lighting, which was held in this city on the after- 
noon of the 17th inst., was as usual a most entertaining and enjoyable 
gathering. A large attendance is reported and the dinner was demol 
ished after the fashion of those who lead regular lives. The annual re- 
ports of the officers show that the Society moves onward and upward. 
The officers chosen to serve in 1892 are 

President—Jos. R. Thomas 

Vice-President—Eugene Vanderpool 

Treasurer—William Combe. 

Secretary—Fred. 8S. Benson 

Member Executive Committee—F. C. Sherman, 

The Standing Committees are 

Finance Committee—C. H. Nettleton, A. B. Slater and H. F. Allen. 

Committee on Papers—F. C. Sherman, A. B. Slater and H. B. 
Leach. 

Committee on Place of Meeting—D. D. Flemming, A. H. Strecker 
and H. F. Allen. 


DeaTH OF Mr. J. U. Corsert.—Death is always harsh and grim, but 
how especially hideous does it seem when the summons is served in the 
joyous Christmas time. Such has been the sad experience of Mr. 
Charles H. Corbett, of the Continental Iron Works, whose third son, 
Jeronemus U. Corbett, died at Portland, Oregon, on the 16th inst., after 
an illness of fever that was first developed on Thanksgiving Day. De- 
ceased, who was in his 22d year, was an odd mark for fever to seize and 
destroy, in that he was of heroic build—in fact a veritable athlete. He 
had served for a year under Mr, C. D, Lamson, atthe Worcester (Mass ) 
gas works, and afterwards was in the draughting room of the Contin 
ental Iron Works. Thus although pretty well versed in the gas busi- 
ness he preferred to try his fortune in the West. In 1890 he visited the 
Pacific Coast, finally selecting Portland, Oregon, as the place that 
offered the greatest promise. He returned home to prepare for his resi- 
dence abroad. On the journey out, while at Vancouver, B. C., he had 
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the misfortune to throw his knee out of joint, the disability lasting for 
five weeks. About September first, Mr. Corbett, Senior, paid him a 
visit, and together they spent three delightful weeks in travel over the 
Puget Sound district. This outing—the father and son were more like 
school chums than parent and child—was the prelude to his settling 
down to business, a suitable opening for which was found by him in 
Portland. Everything promised happiness and success, but death inter- 
He was a bright, lovable youth, and the sympathy of the fra- 
ternity will go out in unstinted measure to his afflicted parents. 


vened. 





SPECIAL WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 
tee 
By SUNSET. 
DEAR JOURNAL: 

The World’s Fair Committee have come and gone, and no topic is 
more discussed among us than their work, and the whole matter. To 
here go into detail of their work I shall not, having no desire to tres- 
pass in their province; but, generally speaking, I can say that satisfac- 
tion is felt at the preliminary work of the Committee. 

They went to Chicago and promptly ; and, while there, their efforts 
with the Fair management were unremitting. A little headway was 
Matters, and the prospects, even though adverse, were outlined 
as they had not been before. The complete domination of the electrical 
interests was clearly found, and the obstacles to be contended with. A 
line of conference, proposition and action was more or less fully gone 
through, and the Committee left with a realization of the magnitude of 
the work before them, but tempered by the fact that some knowledge 
which they secured was at least some power. 

Considerable apprehension was felt in this section that the indefatig- 
able efforts of Col. Barrows, of Philadelphia, to secure representation 
on behalf of ‘‘The Gas Appliance Exchange,” would clash with the 
efforts of the General Committee, and much pleasure was had when it 
was learned that the enterprising Colonel had been added to the Com- 


made. 


mittee and the forces united. 

If the gas interests ever needed unior to accomplish an object, it is in 
the present instance. 

Mark this Western caution: It will be all the gas interests can do to 
get adequate—if that—representation in any event, and divided efforts 
will be fatal. 

United work is the only thing that will ‘‘ get there.” 

Col. Barrows’ scheme of striking at the root of the matter at Wash- 
ington is generally thought a good one. Chicago wants that loan of 
$5,000,000 above all other things, either temporal or eternal, and deter- 
mined opposition to it at Washington, unless pledged adequate showing 
and facilities for gas interests at the Exposition, will strike in the most 
tender spot. 


Mark another thing in this matter: The Chicago Gas Com- 
panies have been charged with a lack of interest, and coldness. 


Consideration of the matter has been given by them to an extent un- 
known to the outside gas interests, and you may put it down as correct 
that what they can do, they will do, when called upon, when allowed 
to, or when the time comes. 

Barring the World’s Fair matter, I know of nothing more generally 
touched upon of late in Western gas circles than the departure of Mr. Fred 
R. Persons from Chicago. I am told that those around his old stamping 
ground are suffused with tears, that are but partly assuaged by the fact 
of his advance in a business sense. Such a universal expression of 
regret is indeed a tribute that he may well be proud of. Every one, 
though, is sincerely glad of Mr. Person’s advancement, and all wish 
him the utmost success in his new field. What we now want to know 
is, however, ‘‘ What will the Gas Club of Chicago do without the active 
work of its departing officer, and who, in the future, will turn to and 
get up special car parties and expeditions of Western men, as he has 
been yielded the palm for ability in doing of yore?” 

One man lately observed that the Standard Oil Company will not be 
so allegedly unpopular long if it takes in many Fred. Persons. 

I hear that Mr. Gribbel’s brother is spoken of as Mr. Persons’ succes- 
sor. Also that a meter house not now represented in Chieago will 
shortly open a Western branch there. 

By the way, what a great number of changes there have been in the 
past year, and less, among the well known Western gas men. Mr. Mc- 
Millin going from St. Louis ; Col. Stedman to that place; Mr. Chollar 
from Topeka, there; Mr. Egner to New York, and now out again (at 
which, by the way, I hear great regret expressed); Mr. Brown following 
him, and also out; Mr. Wilkiemeyer to Evansville; Mr. Gimper to Gal- 
yeston ; Mr. Lynn to Memphis ; Mr. Geo. T. Thompson to “‘ Station B,” 





St. Louis ; Mr. Howard, from Dubuque to (?); Mr. Douglas to Minn 
apolis. 

Truly, there seems to have been an unusual upheaval. Most of t 
changes, one is glad to note, however, have been onward and vw 
ward, and for the better. 

Apropos of Mr. Howard, yclept ‘‘ Uncle Jerry,” I hope soon to hea 
of the satisfactory closing of active nogotiations which will again inst 
him atthe helm. A snug little property, of which he shall be king 
nestled in the valley of the Mississippi, which he knows and likes so w: 
(even ita stone’s throw of his old camping ground), in a town reple 
with martial memories of the Rebellion’s greatest general, is 1} 
tempting allurement. Whether that deal is consummated or not, : 
hope that Mr. Howard will soon find a satisfactory place in which 
resume work ; for idle, he is not himself. 

And apropos of Douglas. None of the Western 
fortunate enough to get to the American meeting, last year, 
Savannah—in many respects the most enjoyable that that Associatio: 
has yet had—need be introduced to Mr. David Douglas, Manager of the 
local Company, whose energy and geniality was so largely responsible 
for its suecess—certainly of the entertainment portion. From the cot 
ton fields of the Sunny South to the ice palaces of the Northwest is a con 
trast indeed, but I opine that the climatic differences of Minneapolis wi 
make no difference in him. Mr. Douglas is an accession to the West, 
and, in taking charge of the practical end at Minneapolis, he will be 
welcomed by all hereabouts. °*Tis not so many years ago, if memory 
fails me not, when but the little town of Sarnia, Ont., was under his 
care. The contrast of then and now must be a gratifying one to him 

One of the genuine surprises with us lately is that the Hon. J. N 
Huston, of Connersville, Ind., should, according to pretty genera 
rumor, have taken hold of the latest ‘‘ patent process” to appear. M1 
Huston was for awhile U. 8S. Treasurer, and is generally credited wit! 
being an astute politician and a keen business man. From 
knows him, however, I learn that he is a little given to undue enthus 
iasm over his latest fancy—whether it be politics, banks, blooded horses 
or marble quarries—which are but a few of his interests in the Hoosier 
State. The chances are not unlikely that, not having any specia 
knowledge of the gas business, the glamor of the claims of a new pro 
cess has for the nonce overshadowed his deeper judgment. Certain] 
this is to be hoped, rather than that,*knowing what itis, he may be 
expecting with it to ‘‘ work” the public by reason of his busines ability 
The process is outlined in your issue of December 7th, and is hardly 
one that a keen business man would, so suddenly, legitimately take up 
unless through a positive lack of knowledge concerning it. In effect 
it is but a new form of the well known superheater water gas system 
and not a particularly good form at that. A generator with sundry 
devices in front, a fixing chamber in the rear, of truly wondrous de 
sign ; a snake with fire brick balls in its stomach! is what first comes 
to one’s mind on beholding it. A plant, said to be in operation in one 
of the Southern States, will soon show if there is much worth to the 
machine. The contrary, I predict. Another plant is planned for in 
Indianapolis, to utilize some old natural gas mains. Already claims o 
‘**5 cts. per M.” and “‘ better than natural gas” are made, the same old 
-armarks that are a pretty good—or a pretty bad—sign of the worth (or 
lack of it) and class of such processes or their promoters. I sincerely 
trust Mr. Huston may not get very deep into this latest creation of th: 
process-monger’s brain. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 
ie 





The city market for gas shares was, in common with the general shar¢ 
list, strong and higher during the week, the opening price to-day (Thurs 
day) for Consolidated having been made at 994 to 998—a gain of thre: 
points during the week. Equitable also improved, and perhaps the gai! 
in it might be attributed to the arrangement said to be consummated bi 
tween the Company and the Standard Company, under which the latter 
agrees to take 1,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day from the Equitable 
How long the contract is to remain in force we are unable to say. 

Over in Brooklyn the situation is unchanged, the feature being th« 
rise in Citizens shares, which are quoted to-day at 91}to 914. Old 
Brooklyn maintains its advance, and Nassau isin demand at an advancé 
of 3 points over our last quotation. Chicago gas is fairly booming and 
is now at 69, the highest figures reached in it for many aday. We ar 
of the opinion that this stock is pretty near high water mark for the 
present, but would not advise any short sales of it, unless the seller has 
the certificates in his strong box. Washington (D. C.) gas is being in- 
quired after, and a better feeling seems to exist in Bay State secur 
ties. 
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A Discussion on “ Differential Rates.” 
<< 

The JOURNAL for September 21, 1891 (p. 899), contained a paper, read | 
by Mr.Thomas Newbigging at the midsummer meeting of the Manches- 
ter District Institution of Gas Engmeers, on the subject of ‘‘ Differential 
Rates.” As is the custom at this Association, the topics presented 
through the medium of the papers are not always discussed at the meet- 
ing before which they are read, the discussions being postponed until the 
time set for the next convention, which usually is held quarterly. The 
regular quarterly meeting following the August gathering was held at 
Manchester, on the last Saturday in November, and after the transaction 
of some routine business the Chairman (Mr. T. O. Paterson, of Birken- 
head) called up the paper by Mr. Newbigging for discussion. The fol- 
lowing summary of the paper and debate (reprinted from the Gas World) 
will be of interest to our readers : 

Mr. Newhigging argued that it was fair and reasonable for a munici- 
pal gas undertaking to charge a higher price for gas supplied outside its 
municipal boundaries than is charged inside ; first, because in the out- 
side districts the consumption per mile of main is less, and consequently 
the cost of distribution greater ; secondly, because the ratepayers of the 
town have to bear the risk contingent on the undertaking as a mercan- 
tile concern. He admitted that there is no real risk in the possession of 
a gas works managed with care and diligence, but prudent administra- 
tors will assume there is and take it into account. Referring to the con- 
tention that where there is only one authorized maximum price, the 
charge should be uniform over the whole area, he said it did reeommend 


itself as conclusive, for it was tantamount tu saying that the owner of 


the undertaking should be compelled to supply gas at a loss. In partic 


these districts, seeing the advantages they had to offer, might be induced 
to come in. They were a little coy at present, but when they saw that 
the borough of Dewsbury treated them fairly and liberally, as compared 
with some of their neighbors, they would ultimately come round and 
want to join the borough. 

Mr.W.W. Hutchinson, Barnsley, said he must confess to some meas 
ure of disappointment with Mr. Newbigging’s paper. The paper was 
entitled ‘* Differential Rates,” and he had hoped the author would have 
treated of the different kinds of rates which came under that head, in 
stead of dealing only with one branch of the subject. One point on 


which Mr, Newbigging’s experience and researches would have been 
useful was that of the wisdom of differentiating the price according to 
the quantity consumed. As to this the practice varied very much. At 


Barnsley they had a sliding scale according to consumption. Then, 


|again, he could have wished to hear something from Mr. Newbigging 
| about the benefit of giving people the advantage of a differential rate in 


the summer time. Owners of gas undertakings suffered through hav- 
ing their large capital very fully employed in the winter time, but not so 
much in the summer, and what was wanted was some means of getting 
an all-round consumption, to keep their capital better employed, and en- 
able them to reduce the whole rate very much. He could quite see that 
in some cases to reduce the price in the June and September quarters 
would add very much to the success of the undertaking. Then there 
was the question of the wisdom of charging a differential rate for gas 
supplied to gas engines, cookers and the like. Of course, as they knew, 
that practice was followed in many towns, and he would have liked to 
hear Mr. Newbigging’s opinion as to the wisdom or unwisdom of it. 
Mr. T. Duxbury, Darwen, said he was somewhat at a disadvantage in 





ular cases a give and take policy was advisable, and circumstances might 
render a uniform charge desirable ; but at the same time the fact that it 
was the juxtaposition of *the sparsely populated district to the town that 
enabled the former to obtain gas at a reasonable price ought not to be ig- 
nored. He was opposed to local authorities making large profits to go 
in reduction of rates, but at the same time it would be grossly unfair to 
recognize the claim of the outside consumers to have their legitimate gas 
charges reduced at the expense of the consumers within the limits of a 
densely populated town. 

Mr. Isaac Carr, Widnes, who opened the discussion, said there were 
few but would agree that local authorities possessing gas works were 
quite justified in charging a higher price for the gas sold outside the 
town in which the works were situated. Of course, as the author of the 
paper had pointed out, it had been argued that there was no real risk 
connected with the ownership of gas works, and that on the ground of 


risk the authorities were not entitled to make any extra charge ; but be | 


that as it might, there was no gainsaying the fact of the extra cost of dis- 
tributing the gas in distant and straggling districts. The cost was neces- 
sarily much greater than it was in towns where the streets were all built 
up. In addition to the extra cost of distribution, there was the cost of 
maintenance. For instance, they had at Widnes an outlying village, 
some four miles outside the boundary. Well, the cost of maintenance 
there was almost double what it was in the town, on account of the time 
taken up in going to and from, and the cost of the transit of materials. 
The same remark applied to the cost of index taking and of collecting 
the accounts. It would be interesting to know what was the practice 
that obtained with gas companies, which were in exactly the same posi- 
tion as local authorities in respect to the supply of gas to consumers at 
a distance, with the exception that the ratepayers had no liability in con- 
nection with the works. The author referred to Oldham as an exception 
to the rule in favor of the charging of a differential rate. He did not 
know why this should be so, for he considered that gas works should be 
treated just like other mercantile concerns, although they were owned 
by atown. If it was inconvenient to erect the works inside the bor- 
ough, and they were erected outside, the owners were obliged to dis 
charge their liability to the rates of the district in which the works were 
erected, and if that liability was discharged, he failed to see the justice 
of putting another tax upon them by refusing to allow an extra price to 
be charged. At Widnes they had works outside the boundaries, but if 
the people of that district demanded to be supplied with gas at the same 
rate as the people within the borough, he thought they would be at a 
loss to find any reasonable argument in support of their application. 
Mr. C. A. Craven, Dewsbury, who was next invited to speak, said that 
in the borough with which he was connected they did not charge a dif- 
ferential rate, although 20 per cent. of their consumption lay entirely 
outside the corporation limits. On the other hand, in the adjoining bor- 
ough of Batley, 5d. per 1,000 cubic feet more was charged to the consum- 
ers in the out-districts. Comparing the towns, he must say he preferred 
the practice followed in Dewsbury, because they hoped that some day 


taking part in a discussion on this question, as he had no out-townships 


whatever to deal with, but only one township, throughout which the 
|same price was charged. 


| Mr. Newbigging knew, to be in the position of wanting to buy gas from 


He happened, however, a few years ago, as 


ja neighboring gas works, from Blackburn, and it would seem to go 
somewhat against the opinions of Mr. Newbigging as to the terms on 
which gas should be supplied to out-districts, that Blackburn supplied 


Darwen at the price they were charging to the largest consumers in 
Blackburn. That did not look as if they wanted to charge to outsiders 
a price in addition to the price they charged in their own borough, and 
it had to be remembered that they had the option of either letting them 
Like Mr. Hutchinson, he would have 


| have the supply or refusing it. 
| liked to hear from Mr. Newbigging a few words about the differential 
|rate inside the borough. In his own case they had four rates. They 
| had the ordinary cottage consumer at a certain price, but below that 
| they had other two prices. They made a difference of 3d. per 1,000 
| cubic feet, and 24 per cent. to mill owners. In addition to that, they 
had gas for cooking and heating at 1s. per 1,000 less. In the case of mill 
owners who got their gas at 3d. per 1,000 cubic feet less and 24 per cent. 
discount, they also claimed to have their houses supplied at the same 
rates. If the mill owner had one or two sons who claimed to be part- 
ners in the concern, they claimed the same privilege for their houses. 
After that, they had the shareholders in a limited company claiming to 
have their gas at the same reduced rates as the company was supplied at. 
They were not prepared to go quite that length, but they allowed part- 
ners in mills to have the gas at a reduced price. As to the right or 
wrong of that, he had his doubts, although, as Mr. Hutchinson said, the 
capital of companies and corporations was lying comparatively idle the 
whole of the summer. There was no reason, as he thought, why the 
largest consumers should have the gas at a much lower price than the 
ordinary consumers. 

Mr. Newbigging suggested that it would be better that they should 
confine their attention to the particular branch of the question which he 
had dealt with in his paper. There was ample scope for a paper and dis- 
cussion, at some future time, on the differential rates of another kind. 

The President concurred. There was plenty of scope for another 
paper, and perhaps Mr. Newbigging would favor them with a second 
paper. 

Mr. Valon, on being called upon, said he was under the disadvantage 
of only having just run his eye over Mr. Newbigging’s very instructive 
paper. Therefore he would only say what was in his mind, almost in- 
dependently of the opinions he had heard expressed, or of the paper 
itself. He was afraid he did not quite see the policy of a company or 
corporation charging a differential rate in the sense Mr. Newbigging 
indicated—that was to say, charging consumers a higher rate because 
they lived some distance away. One reason against the practice was 
that when a corporation or company went to Parliament they mapped 
out a district, and they asked to be allowed to supply that district with 
gas. The people who permitted them to supply—because it was a per 
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mission and a privilege—did so on account of certain benefits they were | differentia] rate—they charged all alike. He was quite certain of one 


to receive, and he did not see why the corporation or company should 
afterward seek to charge d 


trict. The charging of a differential rate was one of the most prolific 
sources of trouble between gas consumers and corporations, and there- 
fore, without enlarging his remarks, he would say that where an Act of 


Parliament covered a company, and that company supplied the whole 


district, he thought it was desirable that a uniform rate should be 
charged. 
Mr. W. 8S. Haddock, Warrington, said that in Warrington they were 


surrounded by many villaves, in which an extra charge was made of 6d. 
per thousand cubic feet per mile of main. Buteven charging this differ 
ential rate they would have preferred not tosupply the district, with gas 
it did not pay them. A couple of miles of the mains did nothing, prac- 
tically, except to carry the gas to these outlying districts, and the cost 
of maintenance was considerable. If aman went out to repair, say, a 
small] leakage in a pipe, it took him a good deal of time to go out and 
If they 
were going to supply a town it was all very well to have only one rate, 


come in, and of course his fare had to be paid there and back. 


but if the district was a growing one, as theirs was at that time, it would 
mean that every time they took a fresh district they would have to go in 
for a fresh Act of Parliament. To cover themselves they had at War 
rington charged this differential rate, and they would have been unable 
to supply the consumers in the out-districts unless they had charged a 
differential rate. 


the figures might suggest. 


The advantage to the corporation was not so great as 
Of course, as the out-districts grew and be 
came almost a part of the town, no doubt the people would go in fora 
reduction, and it would be right for them to do so when the extra miles 
of mains became productive. 

Mr. W. R. Chester, Nottingham, the next speaker, remarked that he 
and many others would heartily congratulate themselves if they could 
charge a differential rate of 6d. per thousand for every added miie of 
main. In his case it would enable him to charge 4s. 6d. per thousand 
cubic feet extra in some districts. They hada very large number of vil- 
lages and borroughs outside Nottingham, and they were supplied with 
gas at the same price as the largest consumer in Nottingham, and that 
now seemed to many people in the borough a very great hardship, 


although at the time t} 


1e corporation acquired the gas works they were 
prepared to forego the differential rate and supply the out districts at 
the same rate as the | There was no 
doubt that in many respects these districts were supplied with gas at 


greater expense than 


arge consumers in the borough. 
the borough itself could be supplied at. The cost 
of mains was larger, the cost of the inspection of meters was larger, and 
other expenses were heavier. But at the same time they had got to put 
to themselves the question, What would be the position in which they 
should find themselves if these out-districts were entirely cut off from 
them?’ Undoubtedly the gas supplied to these districts helped to reduce 
the permanent price per thousand cubic feet 


mean knocking off 1 


In his own case it would 
87,000,000 cubic feet, or one-eighth of the total con 
sumption ; and although that eighth were knocked off, the fixed charges 
would probably remain as at present, and consequently they would not 
be able to supply gas to the consumers in the borough at as low a price 
as was now charged At the same time there was no reason in the pres 
ent arrangement, and if one were in a position to charge a reasonable 
differential the out-districts 
The objection was only to the charg- 


rate he did not think the consumers in 


would raise any objection to it. 
ing of an exorbitant differential rate, and to charging against outside 
consumers large expenditure on works which was taken out of revenue 
instead of out of capital. Not many miles from Manchester there was 
a borough which did that to a very large extent, and the result was that 
when they came to be tackled in Parliament they had to accept a differ- 
ent condition of things. They were forced to supply outside districts at 
the same rate as the borough, because they had been piling up sums 
spent on extensions in revenue account which ought to have come out 
of capital 


Mr. Thos. New vig ing 


aS 


Name 


lame 


Mr. Chester said it would be better not to give the names. His point 


was that, if corporations and companies would only charge a reason- 
able sum to outside consumers, there would be no difficulty in connec 
tion with a small additional charge of 2d. or 3d. per thousand cubic 
feet, which would be sutlicient to cover all the additional cost of distri- 


bution He took it that the 


question of differential rating was a very 
wide one, much wider than Mr. Newbigging had embraced in his paper, 
and that it afforded scope for a large amount of interesting discussion. 

Mr. R. Hall, Matlock Bath, said it might be of some interest to those 
connected with small companies if he narrated his experience. They 


supplied gas in the districts of four local authorities, and they had no 





. oer ho. 
lifferent prices in different parts of the dis- 





thing—that any attempt to charge a differential rate would provoke a 
great hubbub. In the consideration of this question one thing was 
clear, that if there was as much consumption in the out-districts as in 
any other district there would be no cause for a differential rate. In 
small townships the great thing they had to do was to keep up the con- 
sumption. If they were permitted to supply out-townships the con 
sumption was thereby increased, and thus indirectly, if not directly, the 
owners of the works benefited by the reduction of the permanent 
charges. If they saw that the laying down of a main would bring 
them sufficient profit, then the indirect advantages were such as to jus- 
tify them in supplying all at the same rate. 

Mr. Carr was proceeding to deliver a second speech, replying to some 
of Mr. Chester’s conclusions, when he was ruled out of order, on the 
ground that he had already spoken. 

The President said that whatever difference of opinion might have 
been shown in the discussion, he thought there could be only one opin- 
ion as to the high quality of the paper read to them by Mr. Newbigging. 
For himself, he thought the question of liability was one that was en- 
titled to more consideration than any speaker seemed to have devoted 
to it. At the present time the liability was certainly thrown on the 
boroughs which owned the gas works. Whatever might bappen, the 
cost must be borne by the ratepayers, and the ratepayers in the out- 
districts had no liability whatever. That being so, he thought they 
ought to be charged something extra for the works that had been erected 
and carried on in the borough for their benefit. In his own case they 
charged a round sum of 6d. per thousand cubic feet to all outsiders. 
But there might be some boroughs which had extended so much of late 
years, taking in the out-districts, that there were very few of the out- 
townships left. It was so in the case of Birkenhead, which was a com- 
paratively new borough. He had taken out a few figures to show how 
they stood there at the present time From the gas consumed in the 
borough their revenue was £53,017, or £646 per mile of main; and 
from the out-districts the revenue was £3,874, or £250 per mile of main. 
So that it appeared that there was nearly 24 times more received from 
the borough than from the out-districts. In the borough they had 
about 4} million cubic feet per mile per annum, and in the out-districts 
14 million cubic feet per mile per annum. Then, again, they had 15 
per cent. of their total length of mains laid outside the borough, and 
only 6 per cent. of the tata: gas sold was consumed there. He did not 
think the 6d. extra they charged -was at all excessive, considering the 
capital they had lying in the out-distr‘cts. 

Mr. Newbigging, in reply, said he was very pleased with the discus- 
sion that had taken place on his brief paper. He had no doubt that it 
would be very useful, more useful, perhaps, than the paper itself. Some 
disappointment had been expressed that he did not take the whole sub 
Well, in justice to himself, he thought he 
He 
did not know whether two or three of the members had vot promised to 
contribute papers, but if they had, they appeared to have disappointed 
the secretary a few days before the time announced for the meeting, and 
the secretary asked him if he would do something. He agreed to do it, 
and read the paper on ‘‘ Differential Rates,” and it was the only paper 
that was read at the meeting, so that he might be excused if, in the time 
at his disposal, he did not take the whole subject. But he did not offer 
that as an excuse at all. He thought there was ample room for a good 
discussion, and that there had been a good discussion, on this particular 
branch of the question of differential rates ; and in view of the difficulty 
in getting papers it was as well not to absorb all their material at once, 
but to hold some of it in reserve for future meetings. He did not 
promise to read a paper on the other branches of the subject, but he 
Mr. 
Carr, wuo opened the discussion, explained that the additional cost of 
maintenance, collection, and so on, was a justification for the charging 
of a differential rate, and he quite agreed with him. He did not think 
it was just to the consumers within the borough, who had all the re- 
sponsibility of finding the capital of the concern, that they should also 
be fined—because it meant that—that they should be mulcted in a cer- 
tain sum in order to supply the outside consumers. And Mr, Carr 
further referred to the case of Oldham, and said he did not think that 
even there it was fair that the differential rate should have been done 
away with. He (Mr. Newbigging) thought so too. He did not think it 
was fair, but in his paper he explained the circumstances under which 
the differential rate was taken away. It must be remembered that Par- 
liament was all powerful. Parliament might do right or wrong. It 
was not always a question of what was right, but a question of what you 
could get, so that it did not follow that although Parliament said you 


ject of differential rates. 
should state the cireumstances under which the paper was written. 


’ 


hoped that some member or members would take the matter up. 
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should not charge a differential rate that it was not right that it ought 
to be charged. Even in the case cf Oldham it ought to be charged. 


Mr. Craven did not charge a differential rate in his district, but he said | 
he supplied the out-districts at the same rate as the consumers within | 


the borough by way of a bribe, in order to induce them to become part 
of the borough. Of course, that was one way of looking at it, but he 
did know whether Mr. Craven's constituents would exactly agree that 
that was a proper thing to do. 

Mr. Craven—If we did not do that they might be making gasworks of 
theirown, you know, as they want to do at Eccles. 


Mr. Newbigging (proceeding) said that with regard to Mr. Hutchin- | 


son’s complaint he had already said something, and he would only add 
that half a-loaf was better than no bread. Mr. Duxbury had explained 
that when he was in a strait he was supplied from Blackburn, and that 
the Blackburn people only charged Darwen the price paid by their own 


largest consumers, and he argued from that that the Blackburn people | 


were quite satisfied, and that if they had to supply Darwen they would 
not have charged a differential rate. He did notthink that was a proper 
inference to draw. What had happened merely showed that the Black- 
burn people were willing to oblige their neighbors when they were in a 
difficulty. It must be remembered, too, that the Darwen people had 
paid for the mains through which they were to receive the Blackburn 
gas ; otherwise Darwen might have been charged more. Mr. Valon, he 
felt sure, had been laboring under a disadvantage in not having read 


the paper, and he was sorry that he had not had the opportunity of | 


reading it, because any opinion coming from him must have great in- 
fluence when it was published in the gas periodicals. Mr. Valon did 
not see the wisdom of the propriety of charging a differential rate to 
consumers because they were a distance away from the center of supply. 


But that was not the reason why they were charged a differential rate | 


atall. It was not charged because the consumers were a distance away, 
but because the outside districts were usually scattered districts, because 
the capital and the cost of collection (as the President had well said), 
and the cost of repairs were heavier ia these out-districts. Furthermore, 
the consumers in the out-districts had no responsibility with regard to 
the capital of the undertaking. 

Mr. Valon said they had to contribute to the profits. 


Mr. Newbigging said he had met that point in his paper by suggesting | 


that only a reasonable differential rate should be charged. He did not 
believe in making an unreasonable profit. Mr. Valon further said that 
Parliament allotted a district ; that they gave the power to the company 
or corporation to supply a particular district. Very well, so Parliament 
did, but Parliament also gave a differential rate—Parliament allowed a 
differential rate outside the borough, so that—— 

Mr. Valon said what he intened to convey was, not that Parliament 
gave a district, but that the districts were granted to the borough, and 
granted because they were asked for. 

Mr. Newbigging—J ust so, and they also got a differential rate because 
they asked for it. Mr. Haddock appeared to have the right to charge 
6d. per thousand cubic feet extra for each mile of main. He (Mr. New- 
bigging) did not think it would be wise to do that at all, and, of course, 
although Mr. Haddock had the right, it did not follow that he exercised 
it. He could, however, imagine instances in which even 64d. per thou 
sand cubic feet per mile would be a justifiable charge, in very sparsely- 
populated districts. Mr. Haddock further remarked, very properly, 
that as the out-districts grew they would expect a reduction. So they 
might expect it, and if the corporation and the engineer were reasonable 
they would get it. Mr. Chester felt it was a hardship that they could 
not cherge a differential rate at Nottingham. He (Mr. Newbigging) 
thought it was a hardship, and that it was unfair. But, by the way, did 
they ask for a differential rate ? 

Mr. Chester—No. 

Mr. John West—It was an arrangement when they took the works over. 

Mr. Newbigging said he thought that, in any case, it was an injustice 
that they should have to find the capital and pay more for their gas 
in order that the outside consumers should have it at the same price. 
There must always be a profit, and why should not there be a profit 
when they had to run the risk of all the capital that was required, be- 
cause they must admit that there were risks, or, at all events, they must 
assume that there were risks, in face of the competition of the electric 
light, of oil, and other matters. Then, again, Mr. Chester said that per- 
haps it was as well he could not charge a differential rate, because these 
peopie might be cut off from the Corporation area of supply; but why 
should they be cut off? It might be said that Salford was threatened to 
be cut off, but that was perfectly voluntary on their part, and certainly 
it was not a thing he recommended, although he was employed on the 
Bill, The proper thing was ta charge a reasonable rate, and if that was 


|done, there was no danger of the outside districts being cut off. He 
j thought Mr. Chester might have named the particular borough to which 
he referred as being in the habit of making exorbitant profits. Mr. Hall 
was manager of a small company which had no differential rate. He 
was giad Mr. Hall had spoken on the subject, because it gave one a 
chance of explaining why he charged no differential rate. The whole 
of Mr. Hall's district was thinly populated—perhaps the outside dis 
tricts were as thick!y populated as the district in which the com- 
pany had its headquarters ; and in a case of that kind there was Jit 
tle or no justification for charging a differential rate. And, further, 
Mr. Hall's was a private company—it did not belong to a borough or 
local authority of any kind, so that only the shareholders, and not the 
people of the district, were liable for the capital invested in the concern 
The President, he was glad to find, agreed with him in thinking that a 


differential rate was justifiable, and he had furnished a very excellent 


argument in favor of it He had not heard a single argument during 
| the discussion that convineed him for one moment that it was unjusti 


| fiable to charge a differential rate outside a borough if it wasa sparsley- 
| 

| populated district, and the consumption was, say, 50 or 30 per cent. less 
|than in the borough. He saw no justification whatever for charging 


| outside consumers at the same rate as those within the borough 





| 
The Western Bituminous Coal Trade. 


} 
| > —— 
The Iron Age says that fora number of years past the Western 
| bituminous coal trade has been in very unsatisfactory shape for the 


mine owners. The production of coal has been in excess of the demand, 


and the markets have been so glutted that the business has been one 
lof the worst for either a capitalist or a workingman to be connected 
with. The bad condition of the trade has, of course, been intensified by 


lthe substitution of natural gas for fuel in important manufacturing 


sections. It is now claimed that the tide has turned and consumers are 


|seeking favors at the hands of the mine owners. The Indiana coal 


miners strike was the last thine needed to bring out the facts [It has 


caused a coal famine in a part of the West, consumers finding that they 


canuot so readily as of yore turn to other coal-producing sections for 


their bituminous fuel. W. P. Rend, of Chicago, one of the largest 
operators in the country, was interviewed last week on the subject and 


made a very interesting statement, which is as follows 


While in Pittsburgh in the early part of the week I read in the public 


papers a dispatch to the eft 


ect that there was a coal famine in Chicago 
This report I regarded at the time as highly sensational, or at least an 
exaggeration of the true facts of the situation. 


On my return home, however, I[ find that this public report is not 


only true but falls far short of describing the great scarcity of soft coal 
here and elsewhere throughout the Northwest. Figuratively speaking, 
manufacturers, railroad purchasing agents and large coal consumers 
are begging and imploring on their bended knees the bewildered coal 
operator and coal dealer to let them have a supply of coal that will 
keep their industries and interests from suffering serious loss and in 
jury. 

Many of the appeals for coal are coming in the shape of the most 
urgent entreaties. On my desk there is now a Stack of letters and dis 
patches from dealers at various places in several States clamoring for 
fuel. To illustrate their general tenor, I will repeat the words of dis- 
tress from a coal dealer in Indiana. He cries: ‘‘ For humanity’s sake 
I beg of you to send me some coal. The people of my town are famish- 
ing for fuel.” The tone of many other letters and telegrams is no less 
earnest. Railway general managers in many cases are sending dis- 
patches urging forward fuel and expressing fears that unless shipments 
are increased at once their trains will be forced to stop. In fact, there 
is not bituminous coal enough at present to satisfy the enormous and 
phenomenal demand. The coal dealer is fairly at his wits’ ends trying 
} 
i 


to care for the various large industrial and other interests requiring coa 





for their operation. 
| The production of coal is now greater than ever before in the history 
lof the country, but great as it is the demand is much in excess of the 
| output and of the means of transporting it to market. The causes of 
this condition of things are numerous and complex. The general scare 
lity of coal affects most of the Northwest, but in our local market this is 
| greatly intensified by the strike in the coal regions of Indiana. A vast 
| quantity of this coal is sold in Chicago. The late s idden strike in the 
extensive coal producing region of Brazil, Ind., shuts out the shipment 
of that coal from this market, an 1 forces those who have been using it 
to purchase I[]linois and other coal in its stead. 

In Ohio and western Pennsylvania there is now a home market for 
f 4 


| nearly all that can be produced in those sections. and little of this Fast 


see, 
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ern coal can be spared at present for the West. The failure of gas, or 
its greatly diminished supply, in Ohio, Pennsylvania and Indiana has 
forced its abandonment by manufacturers in Pittsburgh, and, in fact, al 
most every place in Pennsylvania, and in such places in Ohio as Day- 
ton, Columbus and Springfield, and in Indianapolis and almost all the 
manufacturing towns of Indiana. The coal required to take the place 
of natural gas amounts to a vast tonnage. The stocks of coal in Cincin 
nati laid in last spring and summer from shipments down the Ohio and 
Kanawha rivers from Pennsylvania and West Virginia are about deplet 
The Ohio 
has been low for months, and no coal has been or can be floated down 
its stream to Cincinnati, Louisville and other places getting their supply 


ed, and that city has not now a week's supply ahead. river 


in this way. The railroads everywhere are taxed to their utmost limit 
in moving the crops of the country and other merchandise required for 
general use. 

This vast traffic requires vast quantities of coal for locomotive pur- 
poses. Cars for the transportation of coal are insufficient, and as a con 
sequence almost every colliery in the country is unable to get the full 
complement of cars required to keep it in full operation or that will en- 
There 


is in most places also a scarcity of miners. During the last two or three 


able its operators to take care of orders pouring in upon them. 


years comparatively few miners have come here from Great Britain or 
from the continent of Europe. In England, Scotland and Wales dur- 
ing the period I have named, the hours of labor haye been reduced and 
rates of wages have been greatly increased. Asa consequence the in- 
ducements offered to miners to immigrate to this country are not what 
they used to be, and the supply of skilled miners from abroad has of late 
grown less for the coal fields of this country. 

There are other causes not necessary to particularize operating upon 
the coal situation and upon the coal mining industry affecting the sup- 
ply and demand. I can add, however, that the prosperous condition of 
the country causes an increased consumption of coal as well as of other 
commodities for domestic and other uses. Suffice it to say, bituminous 


coal is now wanted, and wanted badly, and especially so in Chicago. 





Machinery Hall and the Electricity Building, World’s Fair. 


ep 


Mr. James Dredge, one of the Editors of Engineering, and a member 
of the Royal Commission (England), appointed to overlook that coun- | 
try’s official connection with the coming World’s Fair, recently read 
(December 9th) a very complete paper before the Society of Arts, on | 
‘The Columbian Exposition of 1893." From it we take the chapters 
relating to ‘‘ Machinery Hall” and ‘‘ The Electricity Building,” in the 
belief that they will furnish interesting reading, the interest in the same 
to American gas makers perhaps being intensified by remembering | 
what was said in our last issue about the proposition made by Mr. Burn- | 
ham, in his reply to the World’s Fair Committee of the American Gas 
Light Association as to the request of the latter for an allotment of 
ground whereon to construct a building suitable for the requirements 
of an appropriate display in connection with the gas industries of the 





sist of open loggias or colonnades two stories in height and with 
internal galleries ; these are covered by a flat roof. A similar flat roof 
covers the outer part of the building on the south and west sides, but as 
these sides will not be so much exposed, elaborate architectural effect is 
dispensed with. The building will be lighted by skylights over the flat 
roofs, and by raised lanterns at the top of the main arched galleries ; 
the greater portion of the domes will also be glazed. Most of the fram 
ing of this building will be of steel, though all the skeleton of the exter- 
ior is of timber very cleverly arranged and covered with cement and 
‘staff,’ in the same way as all the decorative effects of a similar nature 
are obtained throughout the Exhibition. The foundations, however, 
are of wood, designed on the same lines as those already referred to 
Only as the 
structures at Jackson Park are temporary, it was not considered neces- 


when I was speaking about the great buildings of the city. 


sary to incur the considerable cost of iron and concrete platforms, but 
precisely the same method of distributing the weights has been adopted 
except in those cases woere the uncertain nature of the ground rendered 
piling a necessity. Extensive galleries will be erected around the in- 
terior of the building at the same height above the ground as the galler- 
ies of the loggias before mentioned ; they will be reached by eight main 
staircases and a number of subsidiary ones, as well as by elevators. The 
annex to the Machinery Hall will be built largely of wood, and will 
have no pretension to architectural elaboration. On the south side of 
building a boiler-house will be erected, 80 feet wide and 600 

In this building will be generated all the steam required for 


the main 
feet long. 
the great power station that is to furnish the Exhibition and grounds 


o~ 


with the necessary energy, calculated at present at 25, 
The engines by Which this force is to be generated will be placed to- 
gether within the Machinery Hall, a sufficient area on the south side 
being reserved for that purpose. 
boilers, with all the auxiliary machinery, should constitute exhibits, 
and as this is a point upon which some of our manufacturers will cer- 
tainly feel considerable interest, I reproduce here the official informa- 
tion as to the terms on which steam-engine exhibits, inteaded to form a 
part of this power statiou, will be received. 
25,000 indicated horse power will be required. 
pound, either cross or tandem, horizontal or vertical, or triple expan- 
sion. These engines may be of any automatic type, high or low speed, 
and must be condensing, manufacturers to furnish condensers. Steam 
pressures will be of 125 lb., 150 lb., and 200 lb. per square inch; either 
pressure may be used at the option of the exhibitor. The work to be 
done will be generating electricity either for arc or incandescent light- 
No engine shall be 
of a smaller capacity than 150, nor of a greater than 1,000 horse power. 
If it is desired to drive line shafting, engines should beof low speed and 

325 horse power, with an economical working 
load of 160 horse power. For operating dynamos they may be of any 
type, and capable of developing from 150 to 1,000 horse power. The 
basis on which engines will be accepted will be as follows :—Such en- 
gines are to be consigned by manufacturers to the World’s Columbian 


000 horse power. 


It is intended that both engines and 


‘*Engines aggregating 


These must all be com- 


ing, power transmission, or driving line shafting. 


capable of working up to 





country. The author said : 
CHAPTER V.—Machinery Hall.—The Machinery 


wide and 850 feet long : 


Hall is 500 feet 
with its annexes it is to cover an area of about 
At one end and connected with it is an annex 500 feet wide 
and 550 feet long. 


17 acres. 
The position of this very important building 1s 
shown on the plan, where it will be seen that its principal facade faces 
on the Grand Avenue ; it is this facade upon which the chief architec- 
tural detail is concentrated. Beyond it and at the head of the short 
canal branching from the basin, the facade of the Machinery Hall is 
lonnade that adds greatly to the imposing effect, 


i 


connected with a co 


and at the same time serves as a screen to separate the stock yards of the | 


Exhivition from the rest of the grounds. This colonnade, which is of 


considerable extent, is carried as far as the Agricultural Hall, so that 


the visitors can pass from one to the other without being exposed to the | 
The general scheme of the main building of the Machinery | 


weather. 
Hall behind the ornamental exterior is rectangular, and the vast space 
is divided into three galleries, each about 130 feet span ; there 

therefore, be no very extensive engineering work in this building. 


will, 
In 


the center of the hall the three galleries just referred to will be crossed 


by a transept of about the same width, and the intersections are marked | 


} he @ “ret £ 4} : } 
by the construction of three domes. At each corner is a large pavilion 


with a domed roof ; entrances to the building will be provided in each 
of these pavilions, but the main portals will be on the north and east 
sides where the classic porticoes will be placed ; these porticoes will be 
flanked by towers 200 feet in height. Between the corner pavilions and 


the centra) entrances on the north and east sides, the exterior will con- 


Exposition, and will be placed upon foundations free of all costs to the 
lexecutive, which will prepare foundations of concrete, according to 
| drawings furnished by the manufacturer, will makeall steam and water 
/connections, maintain, operate, and furnish all supplies, such as oil and 
waste, during the Exposition ; the manufacturer to remove the engine 
| at the end. 

‘‘The engines will remain the property of the exhibitor, and will be 
| considered as exhibits in operation. Exhibitors will be required to fur- 
nish operating engineers, whose wages will be paid by the Executive, 
|and who will be subject to the direction at all times of the Chief of Con 
|struction. Such manufacturers as decide to exhibit engines under the 
above conditions should make application without loss of time to their 


| respective commissions.” 

This very large power station will be utilized not only for transmis- 
sion of machinery in motion in the Machinery Hall, but for distributing 
surrent throughout the various buildings and grounds, for power, 
ighting, and other purposes. It should be mentioned in this place that 
it is the present intention of the Executive to introduce a complete nov- 


( 
] 
i 


elty for driving machinery in motion. The great success that has at- 
tended the distribution of energy by compressed air on the Popp system 
in Paris, has encouraged the Executive to employ this means of oper- 
|ating the machinery in motion. The advantages attending this innova 


tion will be very great ; not only can cold air machines and refrigerat 
ing machinery be supplied direct, but the Machinery Hall will be kept 
cool—a very important consideration during the summer. 
all the many annoyances to exhibitors and visitors arising from leaking 


steam pipes and defective joints will be avoided ; leakage will be an ad- 
| 


Besides this 
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vantage instead of an inconvenience (except as regards loss of power), and | cepted by the committees on electricity, on the grounds and buildings, 
a great complication in the mains beneath the flooring will be avoided. {and by Mr. Burnham, the chief of construction. As upon every other 

If this project is put into execution a large amount of air-compressing | point, so in this matter of illuminations. the Executive appear deter- 
machinery will be required ; this will be treated by the Executive much | mined to surpass all that has been hitherto attempted in this direction at 
in the same manner as the engines already referred to above. international exhibitions. In 1889 only three of the main buildings 

Returning to the power station, it will be realized that the greater | were opened at night to the public and furnished with electric light. It 
part of the 25,000-horse power will be required to drive electric current | has now been decided that complete arrangements shall be made for 
generators, which will also be exhibits. A very elaborate system of | lighting every one of the great halls at Jackson Park as well as the ex 
underground mains will be laid in tunnels constructed so as to reach | tensive grounds. The scheme elaborated up to date refers to nine of the 
all parts of the building requiring light or power, and every part of the | great buildings, and comprises 5,180 are lamps of 2,000 vandle power 
grounds. A circular electric elevated railway will be constructed so as | each, and 14,700 incandescent lamps of 16 candles. Except in the Fine 
to include the principal buildings, and as on this very frequent trains | Arts, the Administration, and the Women’s Buildings, are lights will be 
will be run, a large amount of power will be consumed. Current will | employed and will be distributed as follows: In the Machinery Hall 
be delivered to all the separate buildings of States and foreign countries, | there will be 600 ; in the Agricultural Hall, 600: in the Electric Build 
and such power (of course with some exceptions) as will be required to} ing, 400 ; in the Mines and Mining Building, 400; in the Transportation 
show machinery in motion in various parts of the grounds will be fur-| Building, 450 ; in the Horticultural Hall, 400: in the Forestry Building, 
uished from the central station. It is the intention of tae Executive, | 150; and in the Industrial Arts Building, 2,000. As just stated, there 
during the Exhibition, to subject—if the exhibitors approve—all the 
machinery employed in connection with the central station to an elab- 
orate and careful system of trials, so that the actual and relative efti- 
ciencies may be ascertained. 

The Electrical Department, the Chief of which is Mr. F. Sargent, 
desires to give every possible encouragement to foreign electrical engi- 
neers and contractors, to induce them to compete for thecontracts of lay- 
ing mains, providing lamps, generators, motors and other plant that may 
be required in carrying out the electrical system of the Exhibition, and 
also to tender for the maintenance of such work during the continuance 
of the Exhibition. Such competition would no doubt be of great inter-| iff. The arrangements for lighting the grounds, for the illuminated 
est to some of our industrials, but I am informed that if such work were | fountains, for private lighting and miscellaneous purposes, have not yet 
done as an ordinary contrast, and not as an exhibit, the tariff regula- | been completed. It is decided in principle, however, that every one of 
tions would make it. difficult, if not impossible, for any foreign contrac- | the numerous pavilions and official buildings will be abundantly sup 
tor to compete. If, therefore, the Exposition authorities desire such plied with electricity, so that any reasonable amount of light can be ob 
foreign co-operation seriously, it rests with them to meet these difficulties | tained, and gas will be practically, if not actually, unknown at Jackson 
so as to place foreign manufacturers on equal terms with those of the} Park as an illuminant. It is intended, amongst other novel applications 
United States. of the electric light, to illuminate the harbor inclosed within the pier 

The space reserved for Great Britain and her colonies in the Machin- | and breakwater, already referred to, either wholly or in part, with sub- 
ery Hall is 40,000 square feet—about the same space which she occupied | merged incandescent lamps so arranged that the light may be thrown 
at the Centennial Exposition of 1876. Whether under the existing con | upwards to vards the surface cf the water. Such an arrangement would 
ditions of trade and competition with the United States it will be possi- | undoubtedly consume a large amount of power, but the effect would be 
ble for us to occupy this large area, it is too early to predict ; it must be| very striking and attractive. 
borne in mind that any machinery shown in the Transportation, Elec-| It should be mentioned that already a large amount of electric power 
tricity, or Mines Building will be placed there at the expense of Machin- | is available on the grounds, an extensive installation having been com 
ery Hall. Still, I think that there are sufficient manufacturing engi- pleted and put in operation. It has been ordered by the Executive that 
neers in this country whose interests in the United States—either actual | the contractors are not to be allowed to use steam power, but that they 
or prospective—or with other countries, are important enough to induce | must work all their machinery by electricity ; this has been done to re 
them to make a fair, though perhaps not a representative display. The| duce the risk of fire during the progress of the work. All the saw mills 
architectural work of the Machinery Hall is by Messrs. Peabody and | set up for the Industrial Building are driven by this means, and the con 
Stearns, of Boston. tractors for the Administration and Horticultural Buildings are already 

CuapTerR VIII.—The Electricity Building.—Electricity Building using a considerable amount of the same power. There are at the pres- 
covers an area of 250,000 square feet, and is estimated to cost $130,000. | ent time at least a dozen motors driven by current furnished from the 
‘The architects are Messrs. Van Blunt and Howe, of Kansas City, and temporary central station. This is an entirely novel application of elec- 
the design appears not only admirably adapted for its purpose, but sufli- | tricity in connection with exhibition buildings. 
ciently well-proportioned and ornamental to take a front rank among} A very considerable amount of current will also be required for light 
the many splendid buildings on Jacksou Park. The main entrance to ing the grounds through the long winter nights, during which work will 
the building faces on the great central avenue, near the Administration | be carried cn continuously by different shifts of men. The arrange 
Building. The principal architectural feature at this end of the build-| ments made between the Executive and the directors of the labor unions 
ing is a portico and colonnade extending for the whole width on each | limit the length of daily work to eight hours. By this means the Exec- 
side of the monumental entrance, over which are inscribed a series of | utive is confident that they will carry the work forward to its conclusion 
names famous in the annals of electrical science. The main tower at! without any interruption due to labor troubles. 
this end reaches an elevation of about 200 feet, those at the sides being ass = — 
somewhat shorter and of more slender proportion. Except for the two| Heat in Its Relationship to Electricity and Its Influence upon 








will be no are lights employed in the Fine Arts Buildings, but in their 
place the interior will be lighted by 12,000 incandescent lamps. The Ad- 
ministration Building will be illuminated in the same manner, and 
about 10,000 16 candle lamps will be required for this purpose. The 
lighting of the Women’s Building will be mixed, and comprise 180 are 
lamps and 2,700 incandescent lamps. In addition to the lighting sup- 
plied by the authorities, any exhibitor who requires it will be able to ob 


tain current for lighting his display, in any manner he thinks fit, con- 
formably with the lighting regulations. It is presumed that this current 
will be furnished to private consumers at a fixed and very moderate tar- 








large bays at the back of the building, the plan is rectangular, the the Animal Body in Health and Disease 
length being 690 feet, and the width 345 feet. The center of the build — 





ing is occupied by a large hall, running from end to end, and about 115| In the course of a paper, read by Dr. J. D. Bonnar before the Buffalo 
feet span, flanked by a double row of columns and aisles 70 feet in| Electrical Society, the author remarked: We all know that the great 
width. Important entrances will occupy the center of the building on| source of light and heat is the sun; in fact we may truly say, of 
each side, and access is gained to the galleries by broad stairways occu- lall motion, either of masses or molecules, that its origin may be 
pying the middle of the building. The end bays will be glazed so as to| traced to the sun—the great luminary of day and night. The cause of 
afford as much light as possible. Large as are the dimensions of this | heat is rays from the sun, and by pressing this investigation still further 
building, it may be confidently expected that they will be insufficient to | we will find that heat and electricity beara very striking relationship to 
accommodate the exhibit. Electricity and its practical applications will | each other. We all know that heat and motion are convertible terms ; 
be one of the largest and most important sections of the Exhibition, and | either will produce the other, This is true of matter in masses or in 
during the next two years there will, doubtless, be many new develop- | molecules ; but we find that the combination of substances having chem- 
ments not yet brought into a practical form. In connection with this | ical affinities for each other produces heat. Here we must conceive of 
buildiug, some general particulars of the scheme of electric lighting at |the motion being a movement of the atoms or molecules to form a new 
Jackson Park may be given. The plans have been elaborated by the| compound; but by so doing we find as an accompaniment of the process 
chief electrical engineer, Mr, Sargent, and his proposals have been ac- | heat and electricity 
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To go back to our starting point—viz., that the sun is the origin of all 
heat, and also of all light. 
a great molten mass. 


We are told by astronomers that the sun is 
From our own experiments we learn that all 
bodies which combine chemically with each other have certain opposite 
electrical conditions, and they unite with each other, producing an elec- 
trical current, which may be conyeyed along wires to distances remote 
from the place of origin. 
definite and constant proportion to the attraction or force with which 
bodies seek to combine with one another. 


We find that the electrical conditions are in 


Hence may we not justly 
conclude that in the sun the same conditions control the chemical vom- 
binations continually going on in its structure? If we are justified in 
this inference, then we are also justified in the assumption that electri 
cal attractions between the bodies entering into combination are set up 
and currents sent in all directions throughout the solar system, and only 
producing light and heat when they reach the atmosphere which envel- 
opes the earth. 
the atmosphere, which is a very poor conductor of electricity. 


The currents of electricity are met by the resistance of 
Hence 
we have both light and heat, which we know are produced by electrical 
currents when transmitted through bad conducting media, such as plat- 
inum wire or bamboo cane, and just in proportion to the resistance 
offered in the track of the electrical energy. The diffused light of day 
can then reasonably be regarded as the fruits of the infinitely great num- 
ber of electrical rays passing from the sun through the resisting atmo- 
spheric media. When the air is full of moisture the day is darker, due, 
no doubt, to the well-known fact that moist air is a much better conduc- 
tor of electricity than dry air, presenting as it does much less resistance 
to the electrical effort to reach the earth. 

A friend of mine very tersely remarked that the sun ‘‘ might then be 
looked upon as a huge battery,” in which the elements are constantly 
combining and decomposing, and thereby originating or generating 
electrical rays, which I have been endeavoring to show are the direct 
agents in the production of light and heat. When the sun sets at night 
we generate electrical rays by means of dynamos, propelled by energy 
laid up for ages in the coal fields—detached charges, as it were, deposited 
there by the sun’s rays in the carboniferous age. Or the energy may 
come from a fall of water like Niagara, which will be utilized for the 
purpose of generating electricity. The waterfall in the first place gets 
its potential energy from the sun’s rays which evaporated the water, 
and in fact the sua is continuously carrying the water uphill again, for 
future use. What I claim is that the agent in all this work is primarily 
electricity, and it may be expressed in the various conditions of heat, 
motion, chemical action, and light. 

As already mentioned, heat and electricity are so intimately related, 
as to be, in fact, an offspring the one of the other, and it often tests the 
discernment of the most astute reasoner or observer to tell which is the 
parent power. Iam of the opinion, and hope that I may have some 
support from you here to-night, that electricity is the parent power, and 
heat is one of the first born in this illustrious family—heat, motion, 
chemical action and light. What I wish to draw your attention to just 
now is the fact that co-incident with an increase in the electrical poten- 
tial in a body or part of a body, there is also an increase in the heat of 
the same, and when our bodies are in a highly electrical condition or in 
high potential, we are warmer than when the potential is lower ; so, 
therefore, we find people more vivacious and merry in dry and bright 
weather than in damp conditions of the atmosphere. By means of the 
moisture the electrical potential is lessened. Again we find thatin all 
inflammatory conditions there is an increase in the positive electricity, 
?. é., the potential electrical energy is increased, and as we all know the 
rule, that positive repels positive, and negative repels negative, and vice 
versa : so, therefore, we treat inflammation and all diseases which show 
increased activity ina part, by applying the positive pole over the 
affected part. Or, conversely, in affections where there is a deficiency 
in the normal activity, we reverse the electrodes, by applying the nega 
applied at some 
a physiological, 


tive over the seat of the disease, while the positive is 
point remote from it. Thus we strive to bring about 
natural, or norma! state of equilibrium. 

The proof of the foregoing principles 
electrical currents set up in voltaic pile, 


can be had by a study of the 
or in the crown of cups. A 
current is set up by the contact of two different metals, such as zine and 
copper, the strength of the current being accentuated by the interven- 
tion of an acid or a saline solution and in proportion to the number of 
pairs. This simp'e contrivance shows that the current flows from the 
metal of higher to the one of lower potential, and the same is true in 
animate bodies asin the inanimate metals. How often have we all 
noticed that there is a peculiar sensation, or, in fact, a slight shock, ex- 
perienced when we shake hands with some people, the cause being sim- 
ply, that the electricity of higher potential in one is flowing over to the 


ren of lower potential. As with water so with electricity, it is seeki 
|its level whenever there is a way of escape from the higher to t 
lower. This is true also of heat. If you connect two rods or pieces 
;metal together which have been unequally heated, thecurrentof hea 
|so to speak, runs from the warmer to the cooler metal, following t 

| same law as its parent, electricity. Hence we infer that the uses of hea 
| may be similar to those of electricity in the cure of disease ; in fact, \ 
are using this heat agent vastly more often than electricity, because 
character and effects are vastly better known. 








The Condensation of Steam. 
oo 


It is known that in all steam engines liquefaction takes place in thy 


cylinder, and this is invariably explained on the assumption that t] 
metal being cooler than the steam with which it comes in contact, 
transfer of heat takes place from the steam to the iron, condensatio 
ensuing as a natural consequence. No doubt this is the truth, but is 
the entire truth? Is this explanation consistent with facts and phe 
nomena taken as a whole? Is the hypothesis competent to explai: 
everything connected with liquefaction in steam cylinders? There i 
reason to think that the reply must be in the negative; and if so, the: 
we are presented with an interesting region for physical research ; on: 
that can be better explored, moreover, by the physicist than by the en 
gineer, because it is easier to carry out the requisite experiments with 
the great accuracy required in the laboratory than in the ergine-room 
Our object now is to state the case for inquiry ; 
suggest. 

It was at one time held that cylinder condensation largely depended 
for its amount on the range of temperature in the cylinder. We hav: 
heard it stated that, for example, if the range of temperature in a 
cylinder were, say, 100deg., and the condensation & |b. per hour, then 
all the other conditions remaining unaltered, if the range of temper 
ature were doubled the condensation would become 2 
and engineers holding this view very naturally said that the compound 
and triple-expansion engines were more economical than simple engines, 
mainly because the range of temperature in each cylinder of the multi- 
cylinder engine was reduced, as compared with the range in the single 
cylinder. Reasoning of this kind is seldom or never heard now ; be 
cause it is well known that cylinder condensation is greater in the triple 
than in any other form of expansion engine, unless it be the quadruple 
engine. Ina word, facts all go to show that cylinder condensation is 
largely independent of range of temperature. But if this is really, as if 
is apparently true, then it seems to be clear that we must seek for some 
other cause of liquefaction. Furthermore, the amount of liquefaction 
shows itself to be royally independent, bearing no fixed relation to any 
condition. Thus in two engines practically identical, and working 
under similar circumstances, we shal! find one condensing far more 
steam than the other, 

The whole theory of liquefaction, as commonly stated, is that it can 
only be brought about by thesteam coming into contact with something 
colder than itself. This assumption is taken for granted ; it is held to 
be capable of convincing proof that so long as steam is kept in a vessel, 
the walls of which are atits own temperature, nocondensation can take 
place. We are quite willing to grant this, but with a limitation; that 
is to say, it is quite true of steam kept at rest. The point in doubt is 
whether it is or is not true of steam in motion. A recent experience 
not an experiment—throws some light on this question. Drains fitted 
to certain steam pipes, all supplied by the same battery of boilers, 
showed that small steam pipes invariably supplied wetter steam than 
large pipes. The steam pipes were all carefully clothed, clothed in- 
deed to a quite unusual degree, and the loss by radiation must have 
been very small ; but small or great, there was the water. It is very 
difficult to believe that in this case—concerning which we may have 
more to say at a future time—the temperature of the metal of the steam 
| pipe could have had much to do with the amount of condensation. 
| Let us consider for a moment what is the nature of the fluid—steam 
| with which we are dealing. It is of all others the most unstable that it 
|is possible to produce. A touch with a feather is sufficient to upset the 
| balance in the solid iodide of nitrogen, and an explosion ensues. A 
| touch with a drop of cold water suffices to upset the equilibrium of 
|steam, and the water molecules fall together like a flash. Again, we 
| know that if a permanent gas expands, doing work the while, its sensi 
| ble temperature falls ; but when steam expanding does work a portion 
| of it is liquefied, Here there is no question of transfer of heat from a 
| hotter to a calder body. Again, we can go on compressing gas within 
| comparatively enormously wide limits without producing liquefaction 
| but, says the Engineey, in the case of steam if there be water present 
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after 
a certain degree of compression has been reached, no further rise in 


n sufficient quantity—somewhere about 30 per cent. will suffice- hypothesis. But it 


LS hy pothe SiS 


theories, and existing experiments Let us, on 
x per n 


essure can be obtained. The steam proceeds to liquefy. The action | the idea that the knocking of steam about, its collision 
s as though the water present absorbed it like a sponge. Here, again, | walls, the bends in steam pipes, and such like, can have an 
we have liquefaction without transfer of heat from a hotter to a colder | us take it for granted that it is impossible, do wha é Ly 
ly. Thus, then, it will be seen that steam will liquefy whether it is | to condense it so long as it is in contact with a surface 
ng or has work done upon it, and the action is often apparent in| same sensible temperature. How are we, thei 
yctual indicator diagrams, liquefaction taking place because of the pres- | sition with the facts which we meet h at « mn 
e of water during the compression period. But this is not all. The|amount of condensation which takes place in the we ui 


presence of some solid body appears to be essential to liquefaction. It 
is been shown by Mr. John Aitken that if air—that is space, for the 


pressure cylinder of a triple-expansion en 


sation due to the use of small or crooked steam pl s. as 








further, and consider what may happen when steam is in rapid motion 


round turns and bends. Let us take it for granted, for example, that | 


F . ; ace ‘ated by Mr. Norton H. HumpuHrys, A. M 
steam, rushing into a cylinder through crooked ports, comes into con- | Communicated by Mr. | | : 1 : 
. ° . sf | Yr. & s.. to the OnNaAOD JOHrinidal 
tact with metal just of the same temperature as itself, and the conditions | 
are such that this metal can never get hotter than the steam. We have On the principle, perhaps, that ‘‘there is nothing like 





seen that the fluid with which we have to do is in a state of unstable | writer has recently been led to compare the generation 
equilibrium. The water molecules are only kept apart by the energy | electricity, or at least so much of that art as has en 
which has been imparted to them by the heat called ‘‘latent,” but which | meetings of scientific or engineering bodies, with 
s really no longer heat. If, now, something occurs to initiate liquefac- | ducted by’gas undertakings. The r 
tion, there is no reason why it should not proceed until at least the | teresting to gas engineers, at any rate, as throwing some 
metallic surface becomes covered with moisture, and the steam is no | the advantages and disadvantages incidental to thei 
onger in contact with it. What, it may be asked, can initiate liquefac- | obvious that in supplying or distributing any 
tion under such conditions’ The answer can only be tentatively sug- | whether fluid, gas, or one of the forms of 
gestive. The thermo-dynamic theory of gases is supposed to apply to | tion, by means of conduits through the streets, to the 
steam. 
the surfaces of the containing envelope, from which they recoil with- | term ‘‘ leakage.” 

] 


According to it, the molecules are in rapid motion, bombarding | sumers, there are certain sources of loss, which may be 
out loss of energy ; but this recoil without loss of energy can only hold |to the agents supplied - but all con 


marketa 


energy trom 


These may embrace several different { 


erge to the one fact 








true of molecules which are perfectly elastic. eign’s worth put in at the works does not run out to a 
Let it be granted for argument’s sake that the molecules in the steam | value when distributed. When weighing out a hund 

are imperfectly elastic. So long as the steam is not in motion—and the | or tea into 1-lb. packages, there is a certain loss due 

motion of a current of steam must not be confounded with its intra-| weight given on each package; and, in a similar mann 

molecular motion—the difference in elasticity between steam and a| whether it is 1,000 units of electricity, 1,000,000 cub 

perfect gas is too small to produce an appreciable effect. Let us sup-| 10,000 gallons of water that are sent out, the quantity act 

pose now that we have an India rubber ball, which, when dropped on | by the consumer, and duly paid for, is something appre 

the floor, will always return to the hand so long as it is only thrown | may be due to leakage, overweight, or both. The ag 

down with a certain force, but let the force be augmented sufficiently | fide reduced in value before it reaches the user ; « n 

to injure the ball and it can no longer return. Or to take another case. | supplied, but not be accurately registered. If the 

a steel shot is driven against an armor plate which it is unable to pene- | it may be either more or less than that stipulated 

trate with a given charge of powder, and it rebounds uninjured from | the machine may be either ‘‘ fast” or ‘‘slow r 

the plate. The charge of powder is increased and the shot breaks up. | sufficiently honest to strictly fulfill his obligation 

Now, it is evident that the molecules of steam which first rush into a| quantity and quality supplied; and, on the ot 

*ylinder when the port is opened, are driven clear across to the other | skilled in his own particular line to guard agau ( 

side and violently impelled against the metal ; and knowing how fine | see that the loss by leakage is reduced to the lows sibl 


is the distinction between steam and water, how nice the balance of| For many years gas and water reta ned sole po 

forces, is it too much to say that the imperfectly elastic molecules will | so far as distribution is concerned ; but it is evident that 
not rebound, but will part with some of their energy to the metal, and | enjoy this monopoly any 
falling together will assume the condition of water. All this is pure | electricity, but also that of power, either by the mediun 
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Generation 


air plays a secondary part—saturated with moisture be cooled, the mois- | those that are larger or straighter ; or the circumstance th 
re will not deposit unless there are dust particles present on which |rators, which depend for their operation on the 
mdensation can take place. During the delivery of a very interesting | water out of the steam, often prove res, lak ub a 
‘ture on Liquids and Gases, delivered by Professor W. Ramsay, on | water, and yet leaving the steam nearly as wet as sy rece 
May 8, 1891, at the Royal Institution, he showed an experiment to illus It is, we think, time that the questions we have 1 
trate Mr. Aitken’s statement of fact “Tf,” said the lecturer, ‘‘air be | dispassionately examined. Either it is or is not true tha 
suddenly expanded it will do work against atmospheric pressure, and | ences than mere ditference of teniperature cat 
vill cool itself. This globe contains air, but the air has been filtered | its heat. It would not involve the expenditure o 
carefully through cotton-wool, with the object of excluding dust par-| ble or money to carry out at least a preliminar 
ticles. It is saturated with moisture. On taking a stroke of the pump, | throw a good deal of light on the points at issue 
so as to exhaust the air in the globe, no change is evident ; no conden-| length of 100 feet of straight steam pipe might be fitt 
sation has occurred, although the air has been so cooled that the mois- | given pressure allowed to flow through it, and the amou 
ture should condense, were it possible. On repeating the operation with | tion measured by collecting, at the end furthest f1 
the same globe after admitting dusty air—ordinary air from the room— | ter deposited. A similar experiment might the 
a slight fog is produced, and owing to the light behind, a circular rain- | the same length and dimensions, but put togethe 
ow is seen ; a slight shower of rain has taken place. There are com-| bends. Ditferent experiments of this kind will s 8 
paratively few dust particles, because only a little dusty air has been | has long been known to engineers that steam engines Vy 
admitted. On again repeating, the fog is denser, there are more par- ports are better than engines with crooked and long stea1 
ticles on which moisture may condense.” This is a highly suggestive would be instructive to ascertain to what the econ 
experiment, if regarded in a proper spirit. The difference between ldue. Is the cylinder condensation less in one case than tl 
apor suspended in the atmosphere and steam of any pressure is little | nally, we would repeat what we said at the outset, na 
more than one of degree. If vapor, although cooled, will not condense not pretend to dogmatize ; all that we have att d is 
inless dust particles are present, it is fair to assume, first, that steam | there is a good case for further inqu concerning the pl 
would not condense; and, secondly, we may proceed to ask, What| condensation. The subject should be approached th ar 
effect a difference in the size of the dust particles and in their materia] | and the inquirer should not let himself be persuaded tha 
vould produce on the phenomena ? | already known about steam that can be known 
We believe that in the face of all the facts we have briefly placed be- | 
ore our readers, it is impossible to maintain that steam can only be : 
iquefied by the direct abstraction of heat. We may now proceed a step Some Practical Disadvantages Incidental hes the 
and Distribution of Electricity to Consumers. 
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steam for power or warming, to say nothing of pneumatic tubes, tele- 


other developments of underground distribution 
So that the 


The escape of elec- 


phone wires, etc., and 
the future question 
mportance every day. 


which as yet are looming distant 


of distribution increases in 


tricity or of high-pressure steam 1s more dangerous than that of coal 


gas; while a dash of water under 700 lbs. pressure per square inch from 
the hydraulic power system would be extremely inconvenient. Not 
only so, but the presence of each additional agent increases the common 
danger. 

With the old plan of gas mains on one side of the road and water 
mains on the other, any leakage of gas or water began and ended with 
out affecting anything beyond itself; but a similar accident in any of 


our principal Metropolitan thoroughfares might only be the beginning 
of aseries. This has been exemplified in New York, where the bursting ! 


+ 


of a steam main shattered the adjacent gas and water pipes, and broke 


up the electric conduits—producing an electric discharge that fired the 
gas. 
get an effect that may be 


So that when gas mains and electric conduits run side by side, we 
illustrated by supposing a sportsman to carry 
The 


s another factor in the chain of circum- 


his percussion caps and gunpowder in one common receptacle. 


addition of a ‘‘ power” system 
stances that would intensify the effects of a disaster. Such liability toa 


sinister rendering of a chapter of accidents after the manner of the 
events portrayed in the 
Built,” 


lic importance. T 


renders the general subject of street distribution a matter of pub 
\is consideration has, no doubt, led to the suggestion, 
which hails from the United States, of placing the subsoil of the streets 
under the entire control of a Municipal Distribution Engineer, who 
would see that each main or conduit was so arranged as to interfere as 


ohbors. 


little as possible with its n« 
With fluids or gases, after 


or overweight, ther 
; 


allowing for every tangible source of waste 
still 


represented by the terms ‘‘spontaneous evaporation.” With gas there 


is the effect of condensation (if any 
ature, and the consequent effect on the bulk ; and the possible existence 
of exosmosis through the substance of the cast iron mains. So far, pro- 
longed experience has enabled the practical effect of these to be deter- 
mined with accuracy. In dealing with forms of energy which are of a 
han tangible substances, it seems probable that this 
Elec- 


eady directing their attention to the subject of 


more subtle nature t 


spontaneous evaporation is liable to obtain to a greater degree. 


] 
all 


trical engineers are 


‘*unaccounted-for” electricity. This is notsuch a simple matter as that 


of unaccounted-for because the question of the distribution of elec- 


os 
Ras, 


tricity on a large scale isas yet open. The simple leading of lines direct 


from the dynamo to the consumers’ lamps is held by many to be adapt- 


able to comparatively small areas ; and it is considered that the convey- 


} 


ance of large quantities of electricity for any great distance involves the 


use of high-pressure lines, with accumulators or 


verting the high into low This may be illustrated by suppos- 


pressure. 
ing that the usual method of distributing gas direct from the holder to 
the consumers’ meter was only suited to small towns, and that in large 


ones it required to be supplemented by trunk mains supplied with gas at 


a comparatively high pressure, with feeders leading into the low pres- 


\ 


sure system at regular interval 


would be used, to keep back the excess of pressure ; and this would cor- 


respond to the transformer. But, to make the parallel good, we must 


further Suppose that the « istrict governor involves a considerable waste, 


ranging from nearly nothing under the most favorable circumstances, 
to about 50 per cent. at the other extreme. With gas it has long been 


settled that the low-pressure system is the best 


The present state of the 
1 may | 


electricity distribution questior ye represented by supposing that 


the cost of gas mains v great as to lead a large number of gas en- 


gineers to believe reduction of the first cost of the distributing 
plant, by the use of high pressure 


trunk mains of relatively small 


diameter, would be more economical than that of low-pressure mains, 


having suflicient area to allow for loss of pressure in distributing, etc. 


The material used fe 


conveyance of electricity in a practical way 
\ 


is invariably pure copper Various shaped sections are used; and they 


are either surroun nsulating material, or else laid naked, sup- 





ported at intervals by non-conductors, in a small subway or conduit. 
In the latter case they are, in fact, air-insulated, just like telegraph and | 
other wires carried upon poles 

Messrs. J. H. LIONBERGER, Charles Green and Thomas E. Tutt were 
elected Directors in the Carondelet Gas Light Company, of St. Louis, 


for the ensuing year 


old nursery ditty of ‘‘The House that Jack | 


remain minute causes that may perhaps be | 


the liability to changes of temper- | 


transformers for con- | 


On each feeder a district governor | 


SPECIAL ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE, 
_ 


COMMUNICATED BY Norton H. HUMPHRYS. 


SALISBURY, Dec. 10, 1891, 
The Weather. Differential 
Some Big Gas Flames. 


Rates.—The Blackburn Explosion 
Powers to Inspect Gasfsittings. 

An Englishman’s topic of conversation is proverbially the weathe: 

and if the residents of other countries experienced the remarkable vicis 

situdes that are the general thing here, they would not be surprised 
Just now it is the principal topic in gas circles, being tapered down to a 
comparison between the mild autumnal weather that has prevailed dur- 
ing the last few weeks and the almost arctic severity that characterized 
the corresponding period of last year. Gas engineers regard the matte: 
with mixed feelings. When they look at the quantity of gas sent ou 

during the first 10 days of December, 1891, as compared with those of 
December, 1890, the diminished output awakens some regret. But when 
they think of the comparative calm they are now enjoying, and then of 
the hubbub of lighting up fresh furnaces, driving the boilers to get ex 

tra steam for thawing the lutes of gasholders, wrapping up exposed 
pipes, rapid changes of purifiers and preparation of material, choked 
| mains and service pipes, 20 or 30 per cent. of the street lamps stopped 
up, ete., the regret is not unmingled with some satisfaction, for gas man- 
agers are as fond of an easy life as the rest of their fellow-creatures, al- 
though they do not often get it. And they are better able to cope with 
|severe weather after the turn of the days, when the nervous tremors as 
| to what the next few weeks may have in store have given way to an en- 
| couraging impression that we have got through the worst of it. 

A paper on ‘‘ Differential Rates” *has been read before the Manchester 
| District Association of Gas Engineers, by Mr. Thos. Newbigging, and 
| discussed at considerable length. Although speakers express their opin 
jions in various ways, the general direction was towards the view 
| expressed by Mr. Walton Clark at the recent meeting of the American 
Gas Light Association, to the effect that each consumer ought to pay an 
equal rate of interest on the investment necessary to serve him. A smal] 
should pay more than a large one, because of the additional 
| establishment charges, risk of bad debts, etc., involved in the collection 


| 


} consumer 


of £100 in small accounts, as compared with taking it at one operation. 
And the inhabitants of a sparsely populated district situated three or 
| four miles from the town, should pay the interest on the main pipe that 
| brings their supply, the additional cost involved in sending out meter 
inspectors and collectors to them, the increased leakage, and so on, 
instead of leaving these expeuses to be lumped into the general outlay 


In some cases the supply of outlying districts has been 


|of the concern. 
| 


ecrgecen on the understanding that no increased charge is to be made, 
| but gentlemen who find themselves under the necessity of carrying out 
| euch a bargain, appear fully alive to the fact that differential rates are 
|the right thing, even if doubtful as to the policy of charging them. 
| The past week has been signalized by one of the most disastrous acci- 
{dents in connection with coal gas supply that have ever occurred in 
| this country. The casualties include five killed and ten more or less 
| seriously injured, and, as is not unfrequent in the case of accidents with 
| gas, the cause was gross ignorance, not to say recklessness. The scene 
| was the market place at Blackburn, and the time 4 o’clock in the 
|afternoon. As usual in the busy season with country towns, the sides 
of the market square are lined with substantial shops and buildings, and 
those in the block in question are about 50 feet high. At the time men- 
tioned, a man rushed from the basement of one of the houses—the 
Crown Hotel—and incoherently warned the bystanders to get out of the 
way, shouting out that an explosion would occur, etc., apparently in- 
tending to go to the gas offices. Before he could get far, however, there 
was a report loud enough to be heard at a distance of three miles, to- 
gether with a concussion that laid a frontage of 50 feet in ruins, com- 
prising the hotel and the adjoining shop. The wrecked premises, of 
course, took fire, and then came the pitiable work of subduing the 
flames and rescuing the unfortunate occupants of the tenements, which 
included the proprietor of the hotel, his assistants and household, sev- 
eral customers, the proprietors of the shop, and a purchaser who had 
just entered. The facts,so far as they have as yet been brought to light, 
were these: In the basement of the hotel was a large meter connected to 
a 3-inch service, from which a pipe was taken across the market place 
for supplying the several stall holders. Recently these persons had de- 
| cided that it would be a more satisfactory plan to each take an independ- 
'ent supply, and the arrangements for this had been carried out. The 
| large meter, thus thrown out of use, was sold to a greengrocer named 
Robinson, who went on the Monday, in company with his brother, to 





See p. ¥1 
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take it away. These men appear to have considered themselves equal to | 


the task of disconnecting the meter, but after beginning to cut the pipes, 
found themselves unable to cope with the escaping gas, and ran away to 
get additional help, with the lamentable consequences above stated. 
They are now in custody on the charge of causing the death of the vic- 
tims, and stand as a grim warning to all who are inclined to dabble with 


things that they do not understand, especially to amateur gasfitters and | i 


gas leakage detectors. It will be readily understood that the gas, escap- 
ing in large quantities, charged the basement with an explosive mixture 
of gas and air. This fired at the nearest flame, with a force sutlicient to 
lift the floors and blow out the front wall 

It is rather a remarkable co-incidence, that two or three other gas 
explosions have been reported during the past week. 
have not been attended with loss of life, or indeed serious personal in 
jury, though in one case the damage to property is rather extensive, 
nor do they possess any special features rendering them worthy of de- 
tailed notice here. 


Fortunately they | 


Like the one above mentioned, they would all have | 


been prevented by the exercise of a little forethought or common sense, 


but this our government system of education, notwithstanding its three 
or four languages and fashionable accomplishments, does not appear 
able to provide. A man who knows all about everything, and is pre 
pared to act on that knowledge, is the most dangerous sort of foo! g 
and ought to be chained up as a common danger, like a mad dog. Of 


course, certain sections of our public press, ever on the lookout for 


omg, 


something of the soul harrowing, marrow freezing, half-penny horrify- 
ing, shilling shocking, class of thing, have not failed to deal with the 
subject of the dangers of gas in a manner more remarkable for vivid 


imagination and sensation, than for knowledge of the subjectand actual | 


fact. But one does not expect otherwise from them, and the rarity of | 


accident, looking at the large extent to which gas is applied in every 
town, is a fact that calls for no further support. 

An account of the large gas burners manufactured by Messrs. Thomas 
Fletcher & Company is enough to make the manager of a gas works, 
in a country town, who is usually bothered with a considerable number 
of consumers whose accounts are reckoned by hundreds (of cubic feet, 
not of £ sterling) turn blue with envy. This firm, generally well 
known as having made a special study of gas consumption for technical 
purposes, has recently constructed a gas burner giving a tlame 22 feet 
in length, and consuming the respectable quantity of 1,100 cubic feet 
per hour. It is used in connection with a chemical process, for bring- 
ing the gases contained in a tube 22 feet long by 3 feet in diameter to a 
regular temperature. 
makes a burner capable of dealing with 3,000 cubic feet of gas per hour. 
This burner would run up a decent bill if the proprietor was to zo away 


But this is not Mr. Fletcher’s leviathan, for he 


for a month’s holiday and forget to turn it out before he went. The! 


Warrington firm make no less than 200 varieties of special burners, 
ranging from a consumption of 40 cubic feet per hour upwards, and this 
fact seems to show that, with modern requirements of technical pro 
cesses, there is a great. future for gas in connection with applied chem 
istry, metallurgical operations, ete. The moral of this is that gas en- 
gineers must not rest satisfied with turning out gas at a price sufficient 
to satisfy ordinary lighting consumers, but continue their endeavor to 
reduce its cost to the lowest practicable point, so as to be able to meet a 
possible, indeed probable, demand for large quantities at cheap rates. 
The town authorities at Leeds are also the owners of the gas works, 
and they are about to apply to Parliament for the authorization of a 
Consolidation and Improvement Bill. Amongst other things there are 
several clauses relating to the gas undertaking, and one of these is par- 
ticularly worthy of notice. It gives the Corporation power, through a 
properly appointed officer, to inspect all gas pipes and fittings in new 
buildings before the same are plastered or covered over, 24 hours notice 
of the intention to cover up being given, and to prohibit the use of any 
arrangement, pipes, or fitting that would be likely to lead to waste, 
misuse, or undue consumption of gas. This clause was objected to by 
representatives of gas fitters and plumbers, and perhaps the fact that it 
was opposed is a strong argument in its favor. Although not quite 
consistent with some people’s notions of British independence, so far as 
the right to prohibit the use of anything is concerned, there is no diffi 
culty in showing the reasonableness of such a clause, and further, the 
necessity that exists for it. Suppose a small pipe or a bad burner to be 
fixed. If the person who supplied it got the credit, when the bad light 
or the high bill was complained of, all would be right so far as the sup- 
plier of gas is concerned. But I need not tell gas engineers that in 99 
cases out of a 100, the blame is put upon the gas works. The suppliers 
are accused of sending out bad gas, of employing dishonest workmen, 
andsoon. The enraged consumer does not scruple to put forth his own 


= 

\ SPECIAL meeting of tl stockholders of the tandard Gas Light 
Company of this city is called for 1:30 Pp. M., of January 3lst, 1892, to 
be held at the oflice,. No. 2 Court idt street I'} ose of the meet- 
ing 1S LO pass upon a resolution nerease the number of Directors. The 
transfer books will close Saturday, January 16th re-opened 
Kriday, January 22d 

AT a meeting of the Cleveland Couns Profes \vel itfered an 
ordinance providing for the app ent ofa I r for the 
city, Who if ipppointed sha nake tests of the on pot is to compos 
ition and quality Kurther, that shall examine and test meters com 
plained of by consumers, for which examination t onsumer shall be 
obliged to pay 50 cents, pro meter is found to be fast, otherwise 
the Gas Company ¥ ve called on to pay the | The salary of the 
[Inspector Is put alt HL,VV0 pel 

ON the morning of December 9th a fire oeceurn n a storeroom ad 
jolning the purifying room of the Syracuse N. \ cas works, but the 
prompt action of the employees prevented the flan from spreading 
The damage amounted to $5 ind there was » interruption to the 
ordinary manufacturing routine of the Compan cause of the fire 
was spontaneous combustion 

JupGE McCuiuna, of Common Pleas Court, No Pittsburgh, Pa 
recently gave an opinion in the case of the Borough of Edgworth 
against the Wilkinsbure (Pa Eleetric Light Company Plaintiff 
alleced that it made a contract th the defendant ‘ompany to light the 
town by means of are lights on ontable sched for asum as low 
|as that paid by any other consumer on the Company's lines. The Elec 
tric Company asserted that 25 cents per light per night s the mini- 
mum sum so paid, but it afterwal came out that the Company was 


experience, as an awful example to intending users of gas. So the in- | If Mr. Glasgow is to act as the Company’s engineer the 


terest of the fas §s ippl ers in the matter is nota n creation of fancy, 
but real and tangible. As mu eine admitted asy to show their 
right to protect that interest. The step that the Leeds town council are 
tak ne is n the ricnt direct ut at the same tin t must not be for 

gotten that if carries increased responsibility vit! | tne s ippliers 
exercise their 1} oh oO pro! consumer ma \ lemand 

ing instruction as to the prope ance. | ( say ‘‘ You- 
must not use that a lr} en wha 1 So that 

the powers ask¢ if ou " ‘ them ft S ‘Ol proper 

showrooms, if not for be Ing it tion to carr ut ga fitting work 

if required. This, howe what should exis Ly case, so it 

is to be hoped that the Leeds authorities will gain t powers they ask 

for, and that the precedent thus ablished will be followed by gassup- 

| pliers generally, companies as town aut! ¢ 





lighting the adjoining Borough of Boughton for 1 ents r lamp per 
night. The Judge finds that plaintiff's assertio vas proved by tl 
testimony, wherefore he orders the defendant to reduce it rice for 
Edgeworth to 18 cents 

THE Yo ingstown (VU (ivaS Company recent! OU | yarreis 
of fine coal gas tar through a fire, which in some unaccountable mat 
ner broke out in the tar tan! 

ATTENTION is called to the new advertisement this issue which 


ask for bids on the coal tar produced on the work the Citizens Gas 


Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., and on the works of Peoria, (Ills.) Gas 
Light and Coke Compan Superintendent Miller, of the first named 
Company, puts the probable tar output of the works under his charge 
at 150,000 gallons per annum, and asks for proposals to cover contract 
periods of one, three and five y The Buffalo petition will close 
on January 20th Supe rintendent Coffey, at Peoria, estimates that 2, 00! 
barrels of tar will be produced on those works in the n¢ lyvemonth 
and his desire is that proposals shall be made for one year’s product, 
and no bids will be received after J inuary dist ne 

Mr. A. G. Glasgow, formerly on the engineering statf of the United 
Gas Improvement Company, has been appointed to a prominent posi 
tion in the service of the Standard Gas Light Ce iny, of this city. 
We are somewhat at a loss to define whether Mr. Glasgow is to be desig- 


nated as a General Manager, as an Assistant Ge Manager, or as 


¢ 


Engineer-in-Chief of the Compan) t is difficult in these 


days of shift- 
ing scenery up Pleasant avenue way to call anything ahame ina 


1 } t ? le » 
single 24 hours that will answer to the same appellation in the next 24, 
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seem to bea wise one: for he has youth and @ and opinions 
although these qualifications (especia he two named last) so far have 
not proved mainstays to those who have been Ca nto t Companys 
service. 

WE are indebted to a correspondent at Columbus, Ind., forthe follo 
ing interesting hints from that point respecting the operation of the m 
nicipal electric lighting plant: ‘“‘At a recent meeting of the Council the 
following expense account report was submitted b e Electric Light 
Committee 

‘* Your committee desires to submit the following for the six months 
ending November 30, 1891 

‘*For month of June, lineman, $40: engineer, $63.93; coal, average 
per month, $75. July, oil, waste and lineman, $43.65; « neer, $60 
coal, $75. August, oil and extra repairs, $31.37; lineman and engineer, 
$100 ; coal, $75 ; repairs on line, $30.37. September, extra labor on line, 
$32.85: lineman and engineer, $100: coal, $75. October, lineman and 
engineer, $100; coal, $75; supplies, oil, ete., $12.25. November, line 
man, engineer and coal, $175: repair and extra labor, $7.81 ; 4,200 car 
bons, $105—or a total of $1,246.36. This does not include depreciation 
nor interest on investment. We have at present 69 lamps in operation, 
at an average cost per lamp of $18.06, or $3.02 per lamp per month. 


tcondition, and en 


Mr 


your commit 


Your committee finds the lighting station in excellen 


i@an and bright. 


gine and dynamos in good repair, andeverything « 


Everroad, the lineman, is trying hard to do his duty, but 
tee finds he has an up-hill b 


condition and about worn out. 


isiness, as the first 60 lamps are in very bad 


Your committee 


has been corresponding 
I 


with the Westinghouse Company in regard to sa gehts, but have not 
been able to get matters adjusted satisfactorily. We are of the opinion 
that said Company should repair our lamps at their expense. Signed 


‘*This report was received and placed on file.which 
I } 


by the committee. 
action was followed by the presentation of tl from Council 
man Stevens 

‘** Be it resolved by the Common Council of the city of Columbu 
that the electric lamps on the electric plant furnished by the Key stone 
Construction Company, authorized agents of the Westinghouse Electric 
Company, have worn out in 18 months’ use, and as it is the opinion of 
this body that said lamps, if they 


erly constructed, should not be w 


were made of good material and prop 
orn out 
, 


‘**That this Council demand of said Company that they repair said 
lamps or furnish good lamps in the place of those found to be 
said lamps to be furnished 
putting them up. Also, 
r, ‘Re solved, That sho ild the above ( 


lamps which their representative ac 


vyorn out 


Tree of charge, e ! 


xcept the cost of freight and 


fompany reiuse to make good the 


rnowW edge s to be defective and con 


structed upon a bad principle, this Council hereby ask the Mayor to 


appoint a committee of three or more members, to be 


- 1; 1] 
instructed to fully 


aiso authorize a to 


investigate this matter, and this committee be 


cor 

respond with other electrical companies for the purpose of trading the 
dynamos and lamps, etc., now in use for new ones, which will not be 
come useless after 18 month’s use ; this Council believing that a system 
that causes an expenditure of $1,200 to $1,500 for new lamps in less 
than two years’ use, and with no vuarant' ha new lamps of same 
make are purchased and put up in place of those now worn out, the 
same amount will not have to be expended in ano r two years for 
another supply of lamps, is not the system to furnish cheap light for 
this city—the ooject aimed at in a city owning and maintaining its own 
plant. It is also 

*** Resolved, That the Clerk furnish a copy o ese resolutions to 
the Keystone Construction Company, or the Westinghouss lectri 
Company, or their successors 

‘*Mr. Stevens then spoke 1n lavor ol adopt c e resolutions, and S 
motion to that etfect was seconded Dy Mr (‘oats [he argument ecame 
general, and the only speaker in opposition was Mr. Miller, o defined 
his position by remarking that he, as Chairman of the Electric Light 
Committee, had instituted a rrespondence wit the Westinzhouss 
Company, looking to the latter furnishing relief to the city ; hence, he 
feared if the resolutions were adopted it would interfere with his pro- 
posed adjustment of the matte The resolutions ere adopted 
eS AD ey 

AND here ends the first chapter of the manag the authorities 
of Columbus, Ind., of a municipal are lighting plant hich is, or was, 
often quoted as a sample of how cheap suc nanagement As Cheap 
it is in every sense of the Ol 1 tis not its best sense ! th 
report of operating the plar { ny ; p 
Columbus Electric Lighi ¢ tt ‘ : : f we 

we find that if the iten e} of a ( the total 














given of the monthly cost of each lamp are incorrect. The items foot 


instead of $1,246.36, thus bringing the average 


a 
~] 
i 


up a total of $1,: 
per lamp for six months to $18.51 instead of $18.06, and to $3.09 per 


lamp per month instead of $3.02. Now, as no charge has been made 


for depreciation or wear and tear at any time in the not quite two years 
in which the plant has been operated, thus enabling the presentation of 
‘catchy ”’ cheap figures in the past, and as the real truth of the matter 


is that the 69 lamps are ready for the junk shop, we presume it will not 


be unjust to add the cost of replacing these (it is said they cannot be 
replaced for less than $1,500) to the cost of operating the plant, say for 
ars. We presume the charge of $3.09 per lamp per month is as 


+ 


LWo Ve 
small as it could possibly be made to appear ; in any event, at that rate 
the cost per lamp per year would be $37.08, plus $10.87, or 50 per cent. 


of the cost of renewing 69 lamps at the end of two years, or $47.95. 


This is a pretty stiff charge for maintaining a public lighting service of 
ares rated to develop, nominally, 1,200 candles, on a moontable service, 
especially when it is borne in mind that in this charge no allowance is 
made for depreciation, interest, rentals, the rebate due on account of 
exemption from taxes, and soon. Space has been given to this merely 


Lo 


to call attention to the falsity of the figures that have been furnished 
more than once by the Columbus authorities, when they were appealed 
to 


favorers were collecting data in proof of their assertions that such 


by favorers of municipal lighting in other districts, when such 


lighting maintenance would result in great saving to their respective 
districts. Columbus returns have been made in instances of this nature 
purporting to show that the cost to Columbus of each are was less than 


$25 per annum. 


te 


Drummond have been for some time back located 


In answer to ‘A. 5S of Memphis, Tenn., we would say that the 
offices of Mr. M. J. 
in the Corbin Building, 192 Broadway, this city, as was noted in the 
JOURNAL shortly after Mr. Drummond’s removal from the Equitable 


Building. 


Mr. JOHN HEARNE, formerly with the Equity Gas Works Construc 
tion Company, of New York, has accepted a position with the Roxbury 
Gas Company, of Boston. 

THE Brooklyn Citizen, dated the 17th inst., said ‘In the City 
Court to-day, before Judge Van Wyck, the suit of James Langan, to 
enjoin the Union Gas Light Company from consolidating with the Citi- 
zens Gas Light Company, was discontinued. Prior to this, however, 
another injunction was obtained in a representative stockholders’ action, 
begun on newly discovered causes of action which could not be joined 
with the causes of action in the former suit. The first action was begun 
to compel the recognition of Mr. Langan’s rights as a stockholder and 
give time to investigate the merits of the proposed consolidation. 


= * fo 


to 
The result is the discovery that seven-tenths of the Union stock is held 
by a Kentucky corporation, the Directors of which are also Directors of 
the Union, and, as the latter, have given themselves, as the former, a 
contract and received therefor $180,000 of the bonds of the Union. The 
claim in the present action is that the consolidation is proposed by these 


YT 
ul 


Directors to cover ) their tracks.” 
HE works of the Kingston (Canada) Gas Company were badly dam- 
that the 16th inst. The damage is put at 


$8,000, but the Company is insured to the full value of its property. 


aged by a fire occurred on 


MeEssrs. J. 
and A. $. 
which is organized under the general laws of the State of Kentucky. 
The 


IS 


H. 


Berry are tl 


MEAD, Charles Robson, P. B. Spence, D. B. Anderson 
1e incorporators of the Ohio Fuel Gas Company, 


general nature of the business in which the Company is to engage 
the buying and selling of patent rights for processes, machinery, 
and appliances for the production and use of heating and illuminating 
to sell, convey, and assign to others the 


gases, either or both : 


right and privilege of making gas under or by any patented process of 
which said corporation may be the owner or proprietor; to erect, oper 
ate and maintain plants or establishments for the production of electric 
currents that may be applied to light, heat and power purposes; and to 
do and perform all acts incidental or necessary to the transaction of the 
general business above specified.””. The main place of business of the 
Company is at Newport, Ky., and a branch office is to be operated at 
but regular meetings or called meetings may be held 

The capital stock is put at $500,000, but a majority 


Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
n the latter place. 


of the shareholders may at any meeting increase the stock to $1,000,000. 


The private property of the members, incorporators or stockholders 
shall not be liable for the Company’s debts or liabilities. The corpora 
tion may, by vote of a majority of its stock, ratified by the consent of 
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the Directors, issue interest-bearing bonds. The life of the ¢ 


OMtpahy IS I ¢ I t ré 
put at 25 years. Compan 
Mr. L. P. GEROULD has been appointed Superintendent of the Nan rests of th wieatite 
tucket (Mass.) Gas Light Company. His office will be in the local au " 
tion house of Mr. A. M. Myrick. Mr. Gerould declares he will convince | ' oe 
the steady-going residents of the old whaling port that gas as a means of |“ °°“ . 
cooking and heating will answer their needs both effectively and econ- |?“ 
omically. 6 snide 
THE Northampton (Mass.) Gas Company will in January remove | e N G 
their offices to the Fearing Building | streets ( 
THE new holder of the Charlestown ( Mass.) Gas Company is complet 
ed. It is located in the district known as the ‘t Neck,” and has a capac ‘ 
ity of 250,000 cubic feet. : 
THE proprietors of the Davenport (la.) Gas Company have filed 
claim for $3,700 against the estate of Ross Woodmansee, former]; ' ‘ 
fact, up to the time of his death—the virtual controller of the prope. : 
The claim is based on the assertion that, as Treasurer of the Compan : 
Mr. Woodmansee failed to turn into the funds a sum collected by hin 
on gas accounts equal to that named _ 
AT a meeting of the stockholders of the Columbia (Pa.) Gas Com ) 
pany, the following officers were chosen: President, James A. Myers ea 
Managers, H. M. North, H. F. Bruner, C. E. Graybill, Joseph H 
Black, M. S. Shuman and Wm. B. Given. pea 
SoME days ago a gang of men in the employ of the Newport (R. I.) | ea) s. In res 0 
Gas Light Company refused to work on the ground that the Company | said ( ners Con 
declined to discharge others of its employees who were not members of | py fy 
the local labor union. Manager Quinn never turned a hair, and the| (Co ers 
Company kept on supplying light to its consumers. | tomers, su is is pro 
WE understand that the proprietors of the Stoughton (Mass.) Light - oe , 
Heat and Power Company will overhaul their plant. The fact cannot | | , ee ae te 
be successfully denied that it would stand a revamping. 0 
THE following awards for supplies of gas coal to the Philadelphia city as 
gas works for the ensuing year were recently made Bes = 
Company Quantity, Tons. Pr per | , 
Fenn (208 COGl CO. oo i viaccess os 76,932 $3.48 i= nts 
Westmoreland Coal Co... 76,982 3.48 be i se 
Montana Coal and Coke Co. 15,000 3.48 ny sarageeall thay 
Newburg Orrel Coal and Coke Co, 15,000 3.49 i sic , 
Gaston & Despard Co. 15,000 3.49 eee peek j 
Manor Coal Oo. ..... 0.6 6ssccnes: 5,000 3.97 biog shitobnigs 
! t tne 
Messrs. Jas. & William Wood, of Glasgow and New York, wili furnish | : ies ate say 
6,000 tons of cannel (presumably Scotch), at $6.30 per ton. a ; . , 
THE American Gas Company has expended this season on its branch | ' pig sige . ‘i 
works at Elgin, Ills., the sum of $21,000. Four miles of steel mains | °#!'°¢ ma sankey 
were laid, and the capacity of the works proper has been increased by | P!@!"'S 2 
334 per cent. General Manager Ramsdell and Local Manager Fitz are | Kno niin 
softly smiling over the great increase in the Company's sendout in the nad } 2 
twelvemonth now closing as against the sendout for 1890—reduced to | *'08"" Ir. De : 
conciseness the gain is equal to 40 per cent. | the Doard was a 8 rigs 
Weske at? 
. { ’ 
THE Capital City Gas Light Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, has in ‘ pe raided 
stituted suit against the city to recover the sum of $5,000 for violation J pbwaay ‘See ; we : 
of contract. ‘ecppponadian Sinigaetton 
Barker, | ever, allo 
THE continuation of the New Bedford (Mass. ) gas hearing, before the | said the New Bedford 
Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners was brought off on the | Sumer at any time to 
19th inst.—for the evidence at the initial hearing see JoURNAL for last | been no formal « 
week, p. 889. The second hearing was even more largely attended than | electric rhts, ther 
the first, and the closest attention possible was paid to the proceedings. | the p Ves 
Owing to the absence of Mr. A B. Drake, who was to appear on behalf ho, un contra¢ 
of the city, the hearing was began by an argument from Mr. Holmes, | lights at prices | 
who spoke for the old New Bedford Company. Mr. Holmes having | been act ‘in 
remarked that he did not propose to discuss the law points, said he|small consum«e re 
would be able to show that all those interested in the proposed opposi- | use the lights | n 
tion Company had a grievance. The capital of the Company ($15,000 ces t] iints ar 
was too small to permit of the securing of any practical results, and all | by 1 Ne ( 
that it represented at present was the patented gas process of Gen. de! for gas I fo Mi 
Beauharnais. The Consumers Company asks to dig up 29,300 feet in | Gas C u! id 
the busiest streets, underneath the surfaces of which were gas mains, | of manufact ng gas ju 
water conduits, sewers, and services, together with Edison wire con-| who tested the process 


Pas) 


It cost the New Bedford Gas Company #153,000 to lay its mains 


duits. 
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WANTED, 
As Superintendent, 


) See. tS 
: é@ BAS LIGHT p JOURNAL DIB | en wth at 


5d save: 












i) handle the business in a small gas town in the central West. 
‘ y V Satisfactory salary to the right party 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 863-2 “X.Y. Z.,” care this J 
WANTED, 
Eprror—Jos. R. Thomas, C.E. 


A Second-Hand 6-Horse Power 
* Otto 


Asst. Epi 
MANAGER C. 


T. J. Cunningham. 
E. Sanderson. 


“Poppet Valve 
Gas Engine, 


oe 
Ry PUBLISHED ON EACH MonpAY OF THE YEAR AT I perfect running order. ie alia hia 
‘ = e : a a FRAMINGHA GAS, } AND PO j~co 
i No. 32 Pine Street, New York. 860-tf So. Framingham, Mass 





oot 


LIGHT, HEAT, STEAM, WATER SUPPLY. POSITION DESIRED 


Y IMPROVEMENT, "| As Superintendent of Cas Works, 


VENTILATION, SANITAR 





AND GENERAL SCIENCE 
By a young man fully experienced in the details of manufac- 
- 
ture and distribution: or as Superintendent of combined Gas 
t and Electric Plant Best of reference Address 
I ivance, Single R57-tf **R.S.,.”’ care this Journal 
CHEMIST, 
NTS 
NEw YORK.—AMER NEWs Co., 39 and 41 Chambers Street, | Of seit tah id favorable experi- 
Germany.—B. WESTER £Co., of Ne York. ence in control of help, age 25, wants employment. Chemical 
I tri ! Analysis of bye 
OND ( SER 28, 1891 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1891 BALDWIN, 
59-tf Box 2135, Boston, Mas 





ENGAGEMENT DESIRED, 
Draughtsman, | W A NTE D, 
astern tr em ie aa A MELEE “| FOUR PURIFYING BOXES, 


and urchitectura Vork References 


*H. M.,”’ care tl ] ‘ r+ feet square vith 6-inch connections Must be in good 


THE LEBANON GAS COMPANY | Fete 


Bids for their Tar Product 


S4 





OMPANY 


Cadiz, 


FOR SALE, 
A eee 








Of 1892. 65 ft. diameter and 20 feet deep, with columns and girders. 
rhe holder is in a fair state of preservation, and could be taken 
Making gas under the old process from best wn and erected in some small city or town. 
‘ i. : . 6 Pe ST. JOSEPH GAS AND MFG. CO., 
Gas Coal About 250 obls. will be the amount K. M. MITCHELL, Supt., St. Je Mo. 
of product—45 gallons to the barrel. Bids will 


d Dee. 30, 1 


JOHN 


be opene S91, at 8 P.M. 


W. MISH, 


LINK BELT MACHINERY 00. 


Lebanon, Pa. j 
OBIOAGO, Tit. 


Coal Tar For Sale. Mnfrs, of ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 
THE PEORIA GAs UGHT AND COKE ep) == Som oe 


Treas 





, Oxide -, in Gas 


«<1 Price List on Link Belting. 
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Coal Tar. 


J. W. FORD, 
153 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill, 


is always ready to buy Coal Tar. 





MOSES G. WILDER, MECH. ENGR, 


816-18-20-22 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 


Volumetric Lamp Governors 


FOR GAS LAMPS & HIGH-POWER BURNERS. 


GOVERNOR BURNERS 


STREET LAMPS AND 
GENERAL USE, 
and 
GOVERNORS FOR ARGAND 
AND OTHER COMMON GAS 
BURNERS IN ALL SIZES. 


HORIZONTAL 
Governors 


Specially adapted for 
GA® STOVES, FURNACES, 
Etc., Etc. 





It is well known that a large majority of all High Power Gas 
Lamps in the United States have my Governors attached, and 
they are always used by the leading makers of these lamps. To 
remove any excuse for the use by anyone of inferior and in- 
fringing Governors, a reduction in price has been made, and all 
exclusive contracts are cancelled, 


Correspondence Solicited with all who require a Reliable 


Governor. 





To Gas Companies. 


We make to order CAP BURNERS to burn any amount 


under a stated pressure. Send for samples. 


Also, SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, and STREET 
MAIN PROVING APPARATUS, 


A. GEFRORER, 
248 N. Sth St., Phila., Pa. 


Cc. 












NO EXTRA LABOR OR 
OPERATING EX- 





Not Ex- 
ye, Write to 





Coal Tar for the eee 1892. 





¢ 


—— 


NOW-CORROSIVE 






| 
i | 
i} 










R COFFEY, § 





Coal Tar For Sale. 


THE CITIZENS GAS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., 


Pure Coal Tar. SS 


< H.R.R.R. track, Fourtl 


METAL GAS TI. 


Every Box Warranted. 


SIZES FROM ONE TO SIX FEET. 
Special Sizes to Order. 


Price per Gross, 75 Cents. 


] ots of 10 gross, 70 cents per gross. 
. 25 as 65 : 


50 or 60 
100 “ 55 * “ 


Sena for Sample. 


Non-Corrosive Gas Tip Co,, 


547 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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'S BALANCED CHARGING BARROW  ....0.0o 0 
McNEIL — CHURCH’S TRAYS a Specialty. 


For Coal or Coke. Best for charging or drawing hot 
Coke. Dumps on the floor. Can carry 
1,500 lbs. with one man power. 


STEEL WHEELBARROWS. 


Best Barrows Ewor Madc. 





Most 


Ve 
cal \e 


Repaired 










“ , 2 e 





















Send for Catalogue. 


GRANT McNEIL, a casa edt alate 


“ag af aaN IN « xt h I TNiomnm Sti , REVE SIBLE BOLTED TRAYS IN Ht MARKET 
S af e e £ ™ . . 
aS on a> ee t 


AKRON, OHIO. . fresvini _— 


— The Weston Standard 
AS STOVE COMPANY. vortmerers ano ammerers. 
' aia SS These Instruments are 
0 ‘ * a r F ' y ve 


iA 








240-244 W. LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. ses 


Ss SS 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Cooking @ , 
Appliances. > ran i 
Appliances. ve“ : 4 


i Instrument Co, 


Office & Factory, 114-120 William St, Newark, N. J 


Reliable 
Gas Heaters 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 





P. C. VAN WIE, Manager. 








HANDSOME, 
POWERFUL, 
PROGRESSIVE 


In Construction and Artistic in Design. 


Otfered in all styles and sizes of Illuminators or Asbestos 


Flame Plates. 


GAS PARLOR GRATES= Beauties, 


In Antique Bronze, Brass or Copper finish, or plain 
Black. Provided with Cold and Hot 


Air Return Flues. 


+ GREAT HEATERS. + 


Fitted for any kind of gas. 





Vy Send for Catalog. 





BY The SCHNEIDER &TRENKAMP CO 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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: The Continental Iron Works 










THOS. F. ROWLAND, President. THOS. F. ROWLAND, Jr., Secretary & Treasurer. WARREN E. HILL and CHAS. H. CORBETT, Vice-Presid: 












THomNew York tocreenpoint. > ER OORT, YN, N. YW. 
: ris SOO ORY 


BUILDERS OF 


GAS HOLDERS, 


SINGLE-LIFT ald MULTIPLE-SECTION GAS HOLDERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wrought Iron Gas Holder Tanks, 


BENCH CASTINGS, RETORT LIDS, 



















Hydraulic Mains, Condensers, Scrubbers, 


PURIFIBDRS, VALVES, Etc. 


SELF- SEALING 
Retort Mouthpieces and Lids. 


For Round, Oval, or “D” Retcrts. 


LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MATE AN ST. LOUIS, MO. 


i — 


















Exclusive Agents in the United States — 


FOR THE 


Syste Ot 
Let Retort. 


IT 1S THE COMING BENCH 
FOR MAKING COAL GAS. 




























































































| It will Save from 50 to 
60 per ct. in Labor. 






















ESTIMATES AND PLANS FURNISHED BY THE 


LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG. CO. ST. LOUIS, M0} 
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Jewel Gas Stoves 


ARE THE BEST. 


10 GAS HEATING STOVES, 


Prices, from $4.50 to $16.50. 


55 GAS COOKING STOVES, 


eee from 75 Cents to $65.00. 
Soma for Ca 9SGoD anda Discount. 


Olid GEORGE M. CLARK & COMPANY, 


MAKERS, 
157-161 Superior St., Chicago. 





CHAPMAN VALVE MANUFACTURING CO., LUDLOW VA VALVE MFG 6. Oo 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Valves and Gates for Gas, Ammonia, Water, Bie, 


Also, Cate Fire Hydrants With and Without Independent ae) ma 
Nozzie Valve. All Work Guaranteed. : 
WORES & GEN’L OFFICE: TREASURER’S OFFICE: 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 72 Kilby & 112 Milk Sts, Boston, Mass. 





OFFICE AND WORKS, 
938 to 954 River Street and 67 to S3 Vail Av., 


Parson's Steam Blower, .. mon 


FOR IMPROVING BAD DRAUGHT IN BOILERS, AND FOR BURNING BREEZE 
OR OTHER WASTE MATERIAL. 


PARSONS TAR BURNER, 


FOR UTILIZING COAL TAR AS FUEL, 


PARSON’S AIR JET TUBE CLEANER, 


FOR CLEANING BOILER TUBES. 


and Oil. 


s. Indica- 


ide Screws 


Water, Steam, 


for Gas, 
Send for Circulars. 


utside and ins 


These devices are all first-class. They will be sent to any responsible party for trial. No sale 
unless satisfactory. Manufactured by the WATERTOWN STEAM BLOWER COMPANY. 


H. E. PARSON. Supt., No. 54 Pine St., N. Y 


Standard Oil Company, 


CAS NAPTHA DEPARTMENT OF THE WEST. 


GAS NAPTHA. 
GAS OIL. 


CLEHV BLANT), OHIO 


—Double and Single Gate, 4 in. to 


18 in., o 
tor, ete., 


Check Valves, Foot Valves, Yard 


tiydraulic Main sip Regulators, also 
wash and Fire Hydrants. 


Send for Circulars. 


Valves. 














Correspondence Solicited. 
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The above cut shows the construction of an iron truss roof designed and built by us for the Coe Brass Mfg. Company, at Torrington, Conn., 
to cover their new Tube Mill. The photograph is taken from the corner where the engine is located, showing the engine, hangers, etc. The 
outside walls of this building are made of cut stone, and the roof trusses of iron—probably the finest Rolling Mill to be found in the United 
States. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Office and Works, BAST BERLIN, CONN. 


GASHOLDER PAINT. fuel and Its Applications 


Use miy By E. J. MILLS, D.Sc F.R.S., and F. J. ROWAN, C.E., assisted 
by others, ncluding Mr. F. P. Dewey, of the 


THE COVERNMENT WATERPROOF PAINT. Smithsonian Inst., Wash., D. C. 


faga cA in, and Al lutely W rproof. Send for Prices and Particulars. 7 PLATES, AND 607 OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. ROYAL 
Pree OCTAVO, PAGES xx, 802. HANDSOME CLOTH, $7250. 


THE GOVERNMENT WATERPROOF PAINT CO., 122 Milk Street, Boston, Mase. a.m. cALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine St., N. Y. 











Water Gas: E*uel Gas! 


For all Manufacturing Purposes. Generated from Bituminous Slack, Anthracite Coal Dust, or Coke Breeze, by 


THE LOOMIS PROCESS. 


Now in successful operation at Works of John Russell Cutlery Co., Turner’s Falls, Mass., and Henry Disston’s Sons’ Saw Works, Tacony, Pa 


The Cheapest Gas Generating System in the World. 


Utilizinmys any Kind of Low-Priced Coals. 
NOVEL IN DESIGN, MODERN IN CONSTRUCTION, SIMPLE IN OPERATION, PERFECT IN RESULTS. 


Plans and Estimates Furnished. 


BURDETT LOOMIS, - - Hartford, Conn., 


Or ensveainieed Will Hotel. New York City. 











= 





i +3 o } Cc In Three Volumes. Price per Vol., $10. 
Zine’ S rea ise on. 0a as. Sold either by Volume or in Sets. 
A Standard text book for the Engineers and Man: agers of Gas Works, and for all who are concerned or take an interest in the manufac 


ture and distribution of Coal Gas, and in the utilization of the Secondary Pr ducts resulting therefrom; treating also of the Gas Engine 
and of Gas Conk ing and Heating Appliances. A.f¥M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street, N. Y. City! 
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GAS STOVES. GAS ME TE RS. GAS STOV E Ss. 
Established 1834. Incorporated 1863. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas Meters, 


STATION METERS, 
METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, 


Experimental Meters of all Kinds, 


Standard 3 Diaphragm Dry Meter. AND Standard 2 Diaphragm Dry Meter. 


Apparatus for ae o —— and Quality of Gases. 








Meters for Measuring Natural Cas. 


MANUFACTORIES, 


508 to 514 West Twenty-secona St., N. Y. Arch and Twenty-second St., Phila. 
Nos. 244 & 246 North Wells Street, Chicago, Il. 


AGENCIES, 


No. 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. No. 222 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
No. 810 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








CAS STOVE SHOW ROOMS, No. 242 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
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GAS = BYE-PASS VALVES 











GAS VALVE |BYE- PASS VALVE. 


Quick Actine, Automatic Action 
Simm pile, Reliable 
Hftficient Durable. Simple Durable. 





Thousands now in use and giving perfect satisfaction. Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


Send for Descriptive Catalosgsuc and F’rice List. 


TPE P.H. & F. M. ROOTS CO., Patentecs and Manufacturers, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


Ss. S. TOWNSEND, Gen. Agts., COOKE & CO., Selling Agts., 163 & 165 Washington St., N. Y. 





KIRKHAM. HULETT & CHANDLER'S NEW PATENT 


“Standard” Washer-Scrubber. 


Extracts the Whole of the Ammonia and a large Percentage of the Sulphureted Hydrogen and Carbonic Acid. 











MINIMUM WEIGHT IN MOTION ° MINIMUM DRIVING POWER @ MINIMUM BACK 
PRESSURE @ MINIMUM WEAR AND TEAR @ WITH MAXIMUM RESULTS. 





The “New” Washer-Scrubber, with Wooden ‘ aa 1s,” tas as fine many ieee in ere operation at the 
London Gas Light and Coke Company’s station at Beckton, and at many other European Gas Works 
The “ Bundles” can be supplied to “Standard” Washer-Scrubbers already in use. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, Sole Agt. for Western Hemisphere, 69 Wall St., New York. 
SCIENTIFIC Boo rFk§. Ss. 


KING’S TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTU RE OF COAL|GAS WORKS—THEIR ARRANGEMENT, CONSTRUCTION, | DISTLLATION OF COAL TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 








GAS. Three vols.; $10 per vo PLANT, AND MACHINERY. $8. by GEO. LUNGE. New Edition. $12.50. 
GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLI AM RICHARDS. 4to., with | » Tiere — : 
numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cloth binding. giz, | COAL: ITS HISTORY AND USE. by PRor. THORPE. $3.50. | 4 TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE COMMERCIAL VAI. 
ao THE GAS WORKS OF LONDON, by COLBURN. 60 cents UES OF GAS COALS AND CANNELS, by D. A. GRAHAM 
TECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS. $2.80 jae s bs nds ‘loth 3 
GAS CONSUMER'S GUIDE. $1 HEAT A MODE OF MOTION, by JOHN TYNDALL. $2.50. Bvo., ¢ oth. $3. 
+A8 ME {UREMENT AND Gai METER TESTING, by F, w, | MUNICIPAL LIGHTING, by F. H. WHIPPLE. $1 GAS COMPANIES DIRECTORY, 1891. $5, 
s S s . ae 7 
= sepa tal GAS WORKS, AND MANUFACTURING COAL GAS, Hucues. THE AMERICAN GAS ENGINEER AND SUPERINTEND- 
, wena = AE ne ‘ a er 2 20. ENT’S HANDBOOK, by WM. MooNnEY. $3. 
GAS CONSUMER'S HANDBOOK, by WILLIAM RICHARDS, C.E.; oe-# - 
18mo.. Sewed. 20 cents THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL GAS WORKS, by C. J. R. GAS, ENGINE INDICATOR DIAGRAM, by W. E. AYRTON. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON GAS AND VENTILATION HUMPHREYS. $1. Paper. 20 cents. 
wi ith Special Relation to [lluminating, Heating, and Cooking MANUAL FOR GAS ENGINEERING STUDENTS. by D. LEE ILLUMINATING AND HEATING GA , by W. BURNS. $1.50, 
by Gas. by E. E. PERKINS S125 ai aaein ; ig iat ine F rin Oe | PPSTING PIPE IPE ITS. by M. M. PATERSON 
CHEMIS ane AY) ILLUMINATING GAS, by NorTON H. Hum- |, S Cents. se ie ee ee Seen: eee Oe Te De 
THEORY OF HEAT, by J. CLERK-MAXWELL. $1.25. conte. " ; ’ 
PRAC ~t "AL “TR E. ATIS E ON HEAT. by THomas Box. Sec- THE DOMESTIC USES OF COAL GAS, AS APPLIED TO DESIGNING WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORK, by H. 
1d ed LIGHTING, by W. StaG. $1.40. ADAMS. Paper. Three parts, 60 cents each, 
STR AINS IN TR ONWO RK, by H. ADAMs. With plates. $1.% DIGEST OF GAS LAW. $5. NOTES IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, by H. ADAMS. $1. 


The above will be forwarded by express, upon receipt of price. If sent by mail, postage must be adc iad to 
above prices. We take especial pains in securing and forwarding any other Works that may be desired, upon 
receipt of order. All remittances should be made | 5 check, draft, or post office money order. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street, New York. 
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THE UNITED 
GAS IMPROVEMENT CoO., 


DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 























Owners of the Lowe, Granger-Collins, McKay-Critchlow (for car- 
bureting Natural Gas), and Other Gas Patents. 


BUILDERS, _ MEA @ PURGHASERS OF GAS Hine 


pesto Raa gy 























Standard ‘‘ Double pe ves Lowe Apparatus, Especially Designed for the Use of Lima Crude Qil. 


Hirectoxrs of 


WATER GAS PLANTS, 


(Hither Independent or Auxiliary to Coal Gas Works), 


, USING LIMA OR OTHER LOW GRADE OILS AND ANTHRACITE COAL OR GAS HOUSE OR OVEN COKE 





y 


PAMPHLETS, PLANS, AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 
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NATIONAL 


GAS LIGHT AND FUEL CoO.., 
No. 52 Lake Street, Chicago. 


FREDK H. SHELTON, Managvcer. 


GAS WORKS 


Built, Remodeled, Leased, or Purchased. 


THE SPRINGER CUPOLA SYSTEM. 


Also, by Special Arrangement with the United Gas Improvement Company, 


ACENTS FOR THE WEST 


FOR THE “DOUBLE-SUPERHEATER, “JUNIOR,” AND OTHER FORMS OF THE 


Lowe Water Gas Apparatus. 
Full Information Furnished upon Application. 
































GASHOLDER TANK GONSTRUCTION, ETC. 
Gas Companies and others about to erect Gasholders ‘will find it profitable to consult 
W. C. Whyte. who for over 30 years has made a specialty of 





— : —— I = ie = = = 
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; \ eos ie 8 ; Se ott Sere LES 
e ~ ~~ ie e ee aes 
: da M WW 
Tonk Excavation and ason ork, 


Fifty Tanks now in operation show the sort of work done. Address 


W.C. WHYTE, - No. 15 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. City. 
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WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS SAY OF IRON SPONGE. 








COLUMBUS, 0O. [ regard the Connelly Iron Sponge as the best TROY, Recommend Iron Sponge to any Gas Company 
form of oxide of iron of which I have any knowledge. is as edt oll far cheaper than lime, and far less labor psp 
E. MeMILLIN, Eng’r. with it. R. A. DirtmMar, Supt. 
OHIO PENITENTIARY, | take pleasure in saying that the WOOSTER, 0. We have used your Iron Sponge about 8 months 
Iron Sponge bought of you two years ago, and which has been in con- | with entire satisfaction, and we shall continue to use it as long as we 


stant use ever since, has given entire satisfaction. It does all youclaim can do so with the success we have had thus far. 


for it; in fact it reduces the cost of purifying to almost nothing—which W oosTeER Gas Lr. Co. 

ertainly ought to be satisfactor .. P. GREEN, Supt. micas : . : 

certainly ought to be satisfactory. R. P. GREE pt HAMILTON, 0. We have been using your Iron Sponge for the 
CINCINNATI, O. Our experience shows that by the use of Iron _ past 5 years exclusively—using no lime with it—and it affords us pleas- 

Sponge in place of lime we have effected a saving of 1.4 cents per M. ure to testify to its merits. Our present lot has been in use now over 

in cost of purification. A. HICKENLOOPER, Prest. 16 months. D. H. HENSLEY, Sec. 
SANDUSKY, O. The Iron Sponge has been a great advantage MANSFIELD, 0. Our Company has been using your Iron 

and saving to us over old method. THos Woop, Supt. Sponge for 2 years in our works for purifying. It has been veryJsat- 

r , . ’ . . isfactory, and we would not know how to get along without its use 

CADIZ, O. We have been using your Sponge for five years with : 


< See ‘ G. 5S. HARRIS, Supt. 
entire satisfaction, and at about one-fourth the cost when we used lime 


for purification. A. N. Hammonp, Supt. PORTSMOUTH, 0. We have been using your Iron Sponge,‘and 
LOGAN O. We have no desire to go back to purification by lime. 80 far it has given entire satisfaction. J. W. SMITH, Sec. 

A. MICHIE, Sec. PAINESVILLE, O. We have used your Iron Sponge for the 

LIMA, We have used your Iron Sponge for two years, nothing past 2 years, and shall continue to use it. Jt gives perfect satisfac- 
else, and are » entirely satisfied with it. Lima Gas Lr. Co. tion. J. W ALEXANDER, Prest. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE AND GOVERNOR C0, No. 11 Broadway, New York. 





WILBRAHAM GAS EXHAUSTER IRON Mass 


For Gas Purification. 


Acts immediately, and more efficiently 
than any other purifying agent 
now in use. 


Greenpoint Chemical Works, 


JOHN SCHRIEVER, Manager. 


Greonpoint Ave. & Newtown Creek, Brooklyn N.Y. 


JARVIS ENGINEERING CO., 


61 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
CONTRACTORS FOR ERECTING 


COMPLETE STEAM OUTFITS FOR ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING STATIONS. 


' Steel Boilers set with Jarvis Pat. Boiler Setting 
Toburn COKE SCREENINGS for Fuei. 
ARMINGTON & SIMS C0. ENGINES, 


Belting direct to Dynamos, without sing Shafting. 


WiLBRAHMRAM BROS., SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


REFERENCES.—Charlestowr Gas & Electric Light Co., Charles 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. town, Mass.; Schenectady Gas & Electric Light Co., Schenectady 


N. Y.; Brookline Gas Co., Brookline, Mass. 











Gasholder Tanks & Gas Works Masonry Gomolete. 


PLANS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE. 


J. P, WHITTIER, 70 Rush St., near Division Av,., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A Large Quantity of Cround Fire Brick For Sale Cheap 


1891 DIRECTORY 1891 


OF" renenmmenairsemtentemansaieal peatmmanees COMPANIES. 


Price, - - $5.00. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 32 Pine Street, New York City. 
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s Scrubbing and Enriching Apparatus. 





























” End Elevation. 

The cheapest, simplest, and most effective apparatus for removing Tar and Ammonia, and enriching Gas, eve! 

brought to the attention of Gas Manufacturers. With ordinary condensers and scrubbers the condensable illum. 

i, inants flow off to the tar wells and liquor tanks and are lost, but with Wood’s Apparatus these illuminants are saved 

| and retained in the gas, thus increasing its illuminating power and making a great saving in the cost of enriching 
material. Where set up next after the Hydraulic main, this Scrubber produces an 8-0z. Ammoniacal Liquor. 


JAMES R. FLOYD & SONS, - - Nos, EL to 543 West 20th Street, N, Y, city. 


FORT WAYNE ELECTRIC CO. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Slattery Induction System 


——OF— 


LONG DISTANCE INCANDESCENT LIGHTING. 


The Most Carefully Worked Out and Complete Alternating Current System of Electric Lighting in Existence. 


‘ Side Elevation. 
























——AND THE—— 


W/O OD 
Automatically Refulating 


Arc Dynamos AND LAMPS. 


Main Office and Factory, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


BRANCH OF F'ICES. 








Wood Dynamo. 


NEW YORK, - © . 115 Broadway. PITTSBURCH, PA., ~ - 533 Wood Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, : " 907 Filbert Street. DALLAS, TEXAS, - = McLeod Building. 
CHICACO, - - oa - 185 Dearborn Street. TORONTO, CANADA, - 138 King Street, West. 
SAN FRANCISCO, - 35 Now Montgomery Street. MEXICO, F Adams’ Successors, - City of Mexico. 


BUFFAL© N.Y... = * . 228 Peari Srteet. CUBA, Maicas & CO., = - Havana. 
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ENGINEERS. GAS AND WATER PIPES. GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


P, D. WANNER, Chairman A. H. MELLERT, Mangr. of Wks. 


MELLERT ee item WARREN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., 


and READING FOUNDRY CO., Ltd. — a Established 1856. Works at Phillipsburgh, N, J. 


Reading, Fa. 


New York Office, 160 Broadway. 


AP? CAST IRON ‘MATER AND GAS FIRE, 


FROM THREE TO FORTY-EI 








ac 
opecnsiiatibenes Pipe, Valves and Hydrants 
Lamp Posts, Retorts, ete. 


General Foundry and Machine Work. : bel ‘ a 
JOHN FOX, Sine ixent, 160 Broadway, N.Y. Wen Pipe for Sugar House and Mine Work. Branches, Bends, Retorts, etc., ete. 


THE OHIO PIPE COMPANY, mz, 3, DRUMMOND, EMAUS PIPE FOUNDRY. 
DONALDSON IRON COMPANY. EMAUS, PA. 


Cast Iron Gas & Water Pipe, 


BRANCH AND SPECIAL CASTINCS. 


Gas-House Bench Castings, Hydraulics, Lamp Posts, Flange Pipe 











ee ee tng Bui a i SPECIAL CASTINGS AND LAMP POSTS. a 
{ENERAL FOUNDERS AND MACHINIST! CAST IRON PIPE AND SPECIAL CASTINGS 
agree naan ee Office, Corbin Bul, 192 Broadway, N. Y. i eye 
CAST IRON CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


PIPE For MANUFACTURED NATURAL GAS “ WATER. 
SPECIALS, FLANGE PIPE, AND LAMP POSTS 











JOS. R. THOMAS, 
No. 32 Pine Street, N.Y. City. 


CONSULTINC AND CONSTRUCTING 


Gas Engineer and Contractor. 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED. 





Contracts taken for all Appliances 
required at a Cas Works, 


Either for New Works or Extensions to Old Plants. 


JAMES R. SMEDBERG, 


Cas Eimneineer, 
213 Jefferson Ave., Peoria, Ill., 











Will furnish Plans, Specifications and Estimates for the Remod- 
eling or extension of Gas Works. Also, Analytic Reports upon 
the business condition and prospects of Gas Companies. Ample 
references Will be giver = 








ee THE ORIGINAL _ WESTINGHOUSE ENGINE, 


Analytic and Technical 


CHE AAITS TT. BuILT A. D. 1880. 











Analyses of Gas, Fuel and Gas Coals, Crude and Refined Petro- SIZE 3x3. 1,000 REVOLUTIONS. 

leum, Materials for Gas Puritication, Tar, Ammoniacal Liquors F . - 

sad ther Mipo-Predacte, Siee Chaps, Depostts tn Matha, Water Now preserved in the Offices of the Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
for Steam Making, Boiler Scale, etc., ete. Expert work in con- 





nection with ‘* Damages to adjacent water supplies i adjoin - CHINE COMPANY. B 
ing properties... Experimental Investigations fo on nto NGHOUSE MA 





127 Peart! Street (Hanover Square), N.¥. | == “a SBURGH. PENNA.U. — ae : ane 
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RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. - RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. . 
J H. GAUTIER & COMPANY LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG.CO. MANHATTAN 
cabins ties MANUFACTURERS OF | FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, Fire Dak. Sins Retorts, RETORT WORKS 
— a vista sie ST. LOUIS STANDARD SEWER PIPE. ADAM WEBER. 





a vw clay Materai, Fire Olay Fine Linings, Chimney Toe | GLAY GAS RETORTS 
Clay Gas Retorts, Dry Milled and Crude Fire Clays, ete. 
e OFFICE AND DEPOT AND RETORT SETTINGS 
Gas House Tiles, 901, 903, and 905 Pine Street, | FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 














e e ‘a. . ° 
Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. . sineuats | Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue C., N.Y 
Ground Clay, Fire Brick and ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 
Fire Sand in Barrels 
‘ B. KREISCHER & SONS, 

H. GAUTIER, Prest. CHAS. E. GAUTIER, Sec. & Treas. 
Cuas. E. GREGORY, V.-Prest. Davip R. DALY Gen’l Mang’r. 

— OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.B., N.Y. 

BROOKLYN 


Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works Gas Retorts, 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 
mnonancrearn ci eran mt. TILES, FIRE BRICK. 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS, 
Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N.¥. AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 








Works, ESTABLISHED 1864.— Office, Rooms 19 & 20, Lewis Block 


LOCKPORT STATION, PA. JAMES GARDNER, JR., PITTSBURGH, PA, P. 0. Box 373 


Successor to WiIiGtTIAM GARDNER ce& SON. 


Fire Glay Goods for Gas Works. 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE McILHENNY RECENERATIVE BENCHES FOR THE JU. S. 
H. A. NORTON, No. 92 WATER STBEET, BOSTON, MASS., Agent for the New ent States. 














HENRY MAURER & SON, Parker-Russell meee 





(ESTABLISHED 1886. BALTIMORE 
RETORT WORKS Mining and Mfg. Go., reTonT a FiREBRICK co 
oprics, 8 2 ta aa 8, % Y. “Srctway dev bine) sgeyey pom eT MD 

Clay Sas Retorts, PROPRIETORS OF THE 
mama — ee irae nl KW ‘Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles 


the manufacture of 


GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT. Wfaterials for Gas Companies FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 


4 Cement of great value for patching retorts, putting on mouth- 


pieces, making up all bench-work joints, lining blast furnaces We have studied and perfected three important points, Our re- 
nd cupolas. This ceme s mixed ready for use. Economic 5 
. i ~ non in its a” Fully ¥ Ba pn stick. —— torts are made to stand changes of temperature, the strongest AND FIRE C EM E NT. 
PRICE LIST heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of feeding and emptying 
In Casks, 600 to 800 Ibs., f.0.b. N. Y., at 5 cents per pound. We have the exclusive Agency for the West of the celebrated | Red and Buff Ornamental Tiles and Chim- 
f Kegs,’ 100 to 300 bs. re oat 6 ney Tops. Drain and Sewer Pipe (from 
1 Kegslessthan 100Ibs.,““  *  atT Kloenne-Bredel Full Depth and 200 80 imchen. Baker Oven Tiles 
C.L. GEROULD & CO., Semi-Recuperator Benches, 12x12x2 and 10x10x2 
And also furnish and build | 
5 & 7 Skillman St., Brooklyn, N.Y. A 
Ww ik H. T. GEROULD. Jeff y aseri}] | Our Own Styles Semi-Hecuperator Furnaces | WALDO BROS., 88 WATER sT., BOSTON, MASS 
estern Agt., H. T. GEROULD, Jeffersonville, Ind. | for the use of Coal or Coke as fuel. | Sole Agents the New Engiand States. 








Boston Fire Brick Works “=: Gas Retorts and Settings 


Under the Personal Supervision of MIR. GHO. C. HICES hate of Chicago. 
Fire Clay Goods of all kinds. Akron Sewer Pipe, Lime, Cement, etc. Agts. for the Arc Gas Lamp & Governing Gas Burners. 


Send for Circulars and Prices to 


FISKE, COLEMAN & CO., Managers, No. 62 Congress Street, Boston, Mass 
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PRED. BREDEL, 6.E., 


PROP’R OF KLOENNE AND BREDEL PATENTS. 
Recuperative Furnaces, Purifying Machines, 
x Gas Apparatus 


Main Office, 118 Farwell Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York Office, 22 Beaver Street, 





Bartlett St Street lamp Mg 0. 
— Globe Lamps, 


Streets, Parks, Public 
Buildings, Railroad 
Stations, etc. 


LAMP POSTS 


A Specialty. 





FLEMMING’S | 
GeneratorGas Furnace 








The Miner Street Lamps, . i Ue pee 
Jacob G. Miner, 40 & 42 COLLEGE PLAGE, - balls 


Gas Compa and others inte asses cies sct Lamps 
No. 823 Eagle Ave., New York, N. Y. ine oui will do ak to serosnn ole vith 


Nees The American Gas ee 
cng ee’ 4 and Superintendents Handbook. 

















ns Saniicasammmmemmecananes | By WM. MOONTY.-. 
AMERICAN 
GAS LIGHT JO URNA‘ L 8650 Passes, Full Gilt Morccco. Frice. £3.00. 


$3.00 per Annum. 


A.M. CALLENDER &CO., (4 Mi, CALLLENDER & CO.,. 32 Pine St..N., Y. 


32 Pine Street, N, ¥. 
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DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO.., 


WAT THAM, MASS. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND WORKS, Waltham, Mass. BOSTON OFFICE, Room 18, Vulcan Building, 8 Oliver Street. 










TUBULAR, PIPE, 


AND 


SINUOUS FRICTION 


COUCBLSETS, 





SINGLE, DOUBLE, 


AND 


TRIPLE LIFT 


Gasiolders. 


OF ANY CAPACITY. 





















Purifying Boxes, Genter Seal or Valve Connections, Bench Work. 


Reversible Lime Trays. 
SELF-SEALING AND PRESSED STEEL MOUTHPIECE LIDS. 


Coke Barrows, Coal Wagons, and all Apparatus Requisite for a Complete Gas Plant. 


ALSO —~— 


Gas and Water Pipe, Flanged Pipe, 


Sugar House Work, and Special Castings of all Descriptions. 




















Established iseél. Imcorporated 18s8sl. 


KERR MURRAY MFG. CO., 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 



















Those who are in need of 


Holders or (as Works Apparatus of any [eseription, 


AND OF THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 


will find it to their interest to 


GET AN ESTIMATE: FROM US 


before placing their order. 


As we make a Specialty of this Class of Work, and are Practical Builders 
and Manufacturers of same, 


with our long years of experience in the business, 


WE CAN GUARANTEE YOU SATISFACTION. 


fistimates, Flans anc”. Specifications F'urnisahed on Application, 
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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


Baltimore, - RnAd. 








Triple Double, & Single-Lift niin 
GASHOLDERS. CONDENSERS 
[ron Holder Tanks. eal Scrubbers 
ROOF FRAMES. PA ENGH CASTINGS, 
Cirders. ES oi storace TANKS. 
BEAMS. Boilers, 


The Wilkinson ‘Water Gas Process. 
THIRTY-CANDLE, NON-CONDENSABLE, FIXED GAS. THE MOST SUCCESSFUL GAS PROCESS IN OPERATION. 


Munich Regenerative Furnace, System Drs. Schilling & Bunte. 


MILL’S REVERSIBLE LIME TRAYS. 
Gas Works Designed and Constructed. 


Pascal Iron Works, «<*sis° Delaware Iron Works. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO.. 


INCORPORATED 
OFFICE, 224 atic a ee - leicengpotmeeteamidanmnee PA. 


Gas, water ce Sugar Works 


Iron Roofs. 





Bench Castings. 


Condensers. Street Stops, 
Scrubbers. Valves, ete. 
Purifiers. Stand-Pipes. 


Hyd. Carriages. Water & Oil 





Iron Floors, Tanks, all Sizes. 


Single, Double, ond Triple-Lift Cas Holders. 


SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. STAMPED STEEL RETORT LIDS. 
Locomotive Water Columns, Filters, etc, Boiler Tubes, Wrought Iron Pipe & Fittings, 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates for all kinds of Machinery furnished on application 
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Foundries & Works, ; nag para t 
MILLVILLE, FLORENCE, ron — 
and CAMDEN, N. J @ & ee re 


400 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE, 


SINGLE, DOUBLE, AND TRIPLE LIFTS, WITH 
OR WITHOUT WROUGHT IRON 
OR STEEL TANKS. 
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PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS. 
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Scrubbers. 


BHNCH WORK. 


AV AN 


lron Floors and Roofs, Plate Girders. 


Heavy Loam Castings. 


HYDRAULIC WORK. 
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Lamp Posts, Valves, Ite. 


ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY, 





G. G. PORTER, Prest. (Successors to SMITH & SAYRE MFG. COMPANY) CHAS. W. ISBELL, Secy. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR THI 
2 ze 
onstruction and Extension of fas Works. 
Special Castings, Tees, Bends, etc. Exhausters. 
Bench Castings. Engines. 
Water Gas Generators. Steam Jet Exhausters. 
Hydraulic Mains. Exhauster Governors. 
Iron Floors. Compensators. 
Brenner Self-Sealing Retort Lids. Self-Acting Bye-Pass Valves. 
Tar Gates and Hydraulic Main Dip Regulators. Valves. 
Hutchison’s Tar Displacement Apparatus. Valve Stands with Indicators. 
Multitubular Condensers. Purifying Boxes. 
Standard Washer-Scrubbers. Purifier Valve System. 
Tower Scrubbers. Center Seals. 
Walker’s Tar and Carbonic Acid Extractors. Street Governors. 


Estimates, Drawings and Specifications Furnished for the Alteration, Improvement, or Extension of 
Existing Works or the Construction of New Works. 


IS Beis POR Tsim COMPAN XY, 


No. 245 Broadway, New York City. 
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GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND ew TION. GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND CONSTRUCTION. 














JAMES R. FLOYD & SONS, * 7 a co., | 


(SUCCESSORS TO HERRING & FLOYD) 


Oregon Iron Works, 


Saltbientrcosenen Single and Telescopic Gasholders, 


ee IRON ROOFS, BRIDGE 
Engineers and Contractors | S, LAMP POSTS, 


POR THE Water and Oil Tanks, Coal Elevator Cars, 
CONSTRUCTION OF COKE CRUSHERS, BENCH CASTINGS, 
G AS WORKS. | And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work used in the erection of Coal and Oil Gas Works 


Rolling Mill Machinery and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Foundry : Wrought Iron Works: 


All Kinds of Castings and 83, 35, 37 & 39 Mill Street. 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 & 26 Ramsey Street: 
General Ironwork Cincinnati, Onio. 


GAS APPARATUS. ]}/) DEILY & FOWLEBR, |}I] 


Bench Castings, Regenerative and Half | 
Regenerative Furnace Castings. Laurel Iron Works. 


Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers,| Address, No. 39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Street Drips and Connections, | BUILDERS OF 
vaives;  GASHOLDERS 
5 | 
Hydraulic Hoisting Purifier Carriage, — Pn oe) ae | o' at A, 3 
Self-Sealing Retort Lids, Improved Single and Telescopic. 


Valve Stand and Indicator, 





Seller’s C t EZolders Built 188s to is9vo, Inclusive 
eller’s ement. Omaha, Neb. Port Chester, N. Y. Paducah, Ky. Tacony, Pa. (two) Central Gas Lt. Co., New 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished for Construction py on pang y ed ad Y. acct ipa —— Vernon, N. Y. York City (2d) 
tno 3 ae ng Islan ty, N. Y. alem, N. J. (3d) Seattle, W. T. singhamton, N. Y. Tacoma, Wash. 
of New or Alteration of Old Works. Mag¢on, Ga. Omaha, Neb. (2d) San Diego, Cal. Concord, N. H. Knoxville, Tenn. 
York, Pa. Lynn, Mass. (2d) Northern Gas Lt. Co., of Dover, Del. (2d) Pottstown, Pa. 
Chester, Pa. Little Rock, Ark. New York, N. Y. Calais, Me. Victoria, B. C. 
| Hazleton, Pa. (2d.) Irvington, N. Y. Westerly, R. I. New London, Conn. (2d) Vancouver, B C. 
Staten Island, N. Y. — Boston, Mass. Willimantic, Conn West Chester, N. Y. Charlottesville, Va. 
Saugerties, N. Y. Rye, N. Y. (2) Montclair, N. J. Bay Shore, L. I. So. Framingham, Mass,% 
Clinton, Mass. (Lan. Mille) Wondstock. Ont. Attleboro, Mass. Washington, D. C. Woonsocket, R I. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Malden, Mass, Santa Cruz, Cal. Newport, R. I. (2d) Simcoe, Can. 
Galveston, Texas. (3d.) Staten Island, N. Y. (2d) Erie, Pa. (2d) Morristown, N. J. Pittsfield, Mass. (2d) 
1y Fort Plain, N. Y. Woodstock, Ont. West Chester, Pa. (2d Lebanon, Pa. Chattanooga, Tenn. (2d) 
Brunswick, Ga. Malden, Mass. Lancaster, Pa. (3d Oakland, Cal. 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. PATENTS. GREENOUGE’S 


Gas Works Apparatus, FRANKLIN H. HOUGH “DIGEST OF GAS LAW. 


PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, Solicitor of American & Fereign Patents. 
V/ F. 8T., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Bench ori — es e This is a valuable and important work, a cupy 


SPECIALS LAMP POSTS Gisan U.6. Parans Ovrice. of which should be in the possession of every gaz 
. ’ Personal attention given to the preparation and prosecution company in the country, whether large or small. 
of applications for Letters Patent. All business before the U.S. As a book of reference it will be found invaluable. 
SCRUBBERS 9 Patent Office attended to for moderate fees. NoAgemeyin [t is the only work of the kind which has ever 
the United States possesses superior facilities }een published in this country, and is most com- 
Iron Roofs and Floors. for obtaining Patents, or for ascertaining the patent- plete. Handsomely bound. Orders may be sent to 


ability of inventions. Copies of patents furnished for 25 cents 
each. Correspondence solicited. 4. MI. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine St.. N.Y. 








FPrice, $5.00. 





Plans and Estimates furnished for new works or extensions of 
old works. 





WM. HENRY WHITE, 


No. 382 Pime Street, - - - New YorE City- 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR FOR THE 


ERECTION AND EXTENSION OF 


GAS, WATER, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT WORKS. 


(Correspondence with Gas Companies contemplating extending or improving their Plants respectfully invited, 


Plans and Estimates Furnished, 
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GAS COALS, CANNEL COALS, GAS ENRIC HERS. 


JAMES D. PERKINS. : K I N S Ny, CO F. SEAVERNS. 
“9 


228 & 229 Produce Hxerchange, New Yor E. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ PERKINS, NEW YORK.”’ Post Office Box 3695, New York. 





CENERAL SALES ACENTS FOR 


The Youghiogheny River Coal Company’s 


OCEAN MINE YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


HOoOnw.. W. LL. SCOTT, Prest. M. HH. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 


This Colliery is located at SCOTT HAVEN, PA., in the center of the Youghiogheny Gas Coal District, and produces 
the ONLY RELIABLE YOUGHIOGHENY COAL for gas purposes. (See Map on p. 87 of this Jovrnat, Feb. 16, ’85.) 


PwroiInTs OF SHIPMENT, 


Locust Point, BALTIMORE. Pier No. 62, PHILADELPHIA. 
ST. CEORCE, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. HARBOR. 





Also, Shippers of the following well-known Cannels: 


Breckenridge & Old Kentucky Boghead 
from Kentucky, 


AND THE 


JELLICO CANNEL, from TENNESSEE. 





Within the past four years we have delivered these Cannels to over One Hundred and Fifty Gas Companies 
in Thirty-five different States, and to some of the largest Gas Companies in 


GREAT BRITAIN, ON THE CONTINENT, AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


delivered at any required point in the United States and Canada. Cargo shipments from 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, NORFOLK, AND NEWPORT NEWS. 


Particulars as to prices, ete.. furnished upon application to the above address. 


Single carloads or more 





JAMES & WILLIAM WOOD, ann. 


Gas and Cannel Goal Contractors, PNA MELED 


No. 40 St. Enoch Sq., Glasgow. No. 2 Talbot Court, London. | Gas, Water Meter, and Clock 
Proprietors of the BATHVILLE COLLIERIES (which produce the p I Lf Is tonnty, « 
celebrated BOGHEAD CANNEL), Shields, Shieldmuir, Drumpeller, and ALSO, 


mm. : x: , fnameled Iron Plates in Colors, and the 
This Firm offer 


other Collieries. Patent Enameled Letters 


and Numbers. 


STANDARD CANNELS, | We make a specialty of this class of work, and, with our jong 


| »xperience of over 30 years, can guarantee noi only satisfaction 
| and correctness, but extremely low quotations. ESTIMATES 
AND SAMPLES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


Analyses, prices, and all furtber information furnished on application to | Office & Salesrooms, 11 Park RoW, N.Y. 


Agency for U.S., Room 70, Nos. 2 & 4 Stone St, N.Y. City, Pst 255 2 ft ene Eanes 





Unequaled as Gas Enrichers. 
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COKE CRUSHERS. GAS COALS. GAS COALS. 


The Despard Gas Goal Co,, TEE 
DESPARD Gas coaL,, PENNN GAS COAL CO. 


>| 
| 
} 








AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


sanian ivtec eae on, w. vn | CUMS Ganetallly Screened d Prepared for Gas Purposes 


WHARVES, Locust Point, Siliemnee: Md. | 


OFFICE, 44 South Street, Baltimore, Md | 
ROUSSEL & HICKS, BANGS & HORTON, Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin and Penn Stations on the 


71 Broadway, N. Y i} AGENTS. | 60 congress8t.. Boston Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 


~COXE ‘BROS. & CO. Principal Office: 
Cross Creek, Sugar Loaf & Beaver saat: 209 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILA., PA. 


OFFER THEIR 














Lehigh Coals, Points of Shipment: 
General Office, 143 Liberty St., New York. | | ; : ‘ : 
Boston, 70 Kilby Street ; Phila., 420 Walnut Street Pennsylvania Railroad Piers; Greenwich Wharves, Delaware 
‘ : Roo ade oO, al a 
NN itu | we ver: Pier No 1 (Tower Side). South Amboy. N. J. 





a. BB. BI Y, Gen’l Agent. | 








Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 


FOR THE SALE OF THE 


Superior Kanawha Gas Coals, Cannelton Cannel, 
Also, SPLINT AND STEAM COALS. 


From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’way. 


C. B. ORCUTT, General Agent, - - No. 1 Broadway (Room 217) New York City 


EDMUND H. MCCULLOUGKA, Prest CHAS. F, GODSHALL, Treas. H. C. ADAMS, Sec. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


Chartered 185. 








Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Penn 


Keller's Aiistatle Coke Crusher ci 























SIMPLE, STRONG, AND DURABLE. POINTS OF SHIPMENT: 
0. M, Keller, sec. & Supt. Gas Lt.& Coke Co. Columbus, Ind. : PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J. 
cteesmmmmeeanannaanne WATKINS SENECA LAKP), N.Y. 
Electric Light Sse | Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
By CHARLES L. LEVEY. Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 


A simple and comprehensive Digest of all the most important M4 ’ . P : eo icecenek a = ~~ . . ~— ‘ mane Z a ° ae 
A stmple and comprehensive Diese of it iat motu iecric, Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas 
Lights, with Precautions for Safety, etc. 


Price, 50 cents. 


A. M. CALLENDER & C0., 32 Pine St., N.Y. those ee 224 South 3d St., Phila.. Pa 


giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 





THE CLERK GAS ENGINE Co., 
Main Office, 1012, 1014, 1016, 1018 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WM. W. GOODWIN, Prest. E. STEIN, Sec. 











The utility and convenience of the Gas Engine being no longer an ojen question, it only remains now for 
intending purchasers to select the BEST. We claim for the CLERK GAS ENGINE that it is equal to any other 
manufactured as regards steadiness in runn ng, simplicity, and ease of keeping in repair, and that it gives the greatest 
amount of power for the least money (both in first cost and expense of running) of :my engine made. In support o! 
this claim we refer to the test of the Gas Engines made under the direction of the American Institute of New York 
in December, 1885, and heretofore published in these columns. These engines are espe ally adapted for continuous 
running under heavy loads, and we can refer to Engines which have run 22 hours a day {or months at a time, 


Made In Sizes of 5 10. 15' 20. and 25 Horse Power. All Enaines Guaranteed for One Year, 
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JOHN J. GRIFFIN & CO., 


Nos. 1513, 1515, 1517 & 1519 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
52 Dey St., NEW YORK. 75 N. Clinton St., cere. x. PERSONS, Mangr.) CHICAGO. 

























MANUFACTURERS OF 


) METERS FOR MEASURING GAS 


IN ANY VOLUME. 


Provers, Gauges, Registers, Etc., Etc. 
EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS FOR QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


Careful and Prompt Attention paid to Repairing of all kinds of Meters and Apparatus. 
Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 


IN AOL AN Ll od immaete 


No. 153 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DRY GAS METERS. 
Station Meters of any Capacity. 


Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges, 
Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 














Dry Gas Meters. 


With 49 years’ experience and the METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 


best facilities for manufacturing, 
ts enabled to furnish reliable work 


and answer orders promptly. Patent Cluster Lanterns for Street Illumination. 





CHARLES E. DICKEY. JAMES B. SMALLWOOD. CHARLES H. DICKEY. 


THE MARYLAND METER AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1866. 


BALTIMORE, North & Saratoga Sts. CHICACO, 122 & 124 Michigan St. 
NEW YORK, 838 Broadway. SAN FRANCISCO, 22! Front St. 
BOSTON, 92 Water Street, Rooms 2! and 22. 


CONSUMERS’ & STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, Etc., Ete. 








“Success” and “Perfect” Gas Stoves. 


A. HARRIS E. L. HARRIS. J. A. HARRIS. 
Bastablisahed i840. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO., 


Twelfth and Brown Streets, Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of Wet and fry fas Meters, 


STATION METERS, METER PROVERS, 


EXPERIMENTAL METERS, SHOW OR GLAZED METERS, 
Pressure and Vacuum Registers, Cauges, Photometers, Drip and Bell Pumps, Etc., Etc. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS. METERS THOROUGHLY REPAIRED. ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOF 
STATION METERS OF ALL SIZES. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











R 
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GAS METERS. GAS METERS. GAS METERS. 

GEO. J. MCGOURKEY, Prest. WM. H. McFADDEN, Vice-Prest. (Phila. WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. and Treas. (New York). WM. H. DOWN, Sec. 
THE AMERICAN | METER CQ. 
Established 1834. Incorporated 1863. 

WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS. 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTER VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR & JET PHOTOMETERS. 
Manufactories: SAS STOVES. ( Agencies: 
~T ’ “6 ‘f , y T ‘a ““* Elm Street, Cincinnati. 
512 West 22d St.. N. Y. SUGG’S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS, 1 wen. * ie Se ieee Clits . 
: {  gUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, | io Nortn sccomd Binect St. Lewin 


Arch & 22d Sts, Phila. Wet Meters, with Lizar’s “‘Invariable Measuring” Drum. | 222 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 





HAELAE & NMMeiLHENN yy, 


(Established 1848.) 


CAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


Nos. 1339 to 1349 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa.., 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, 


Center Seals, Pressure Registers, Governors, Indicators, Photometers, and all other kinds of Apparatus for use in Gas Works. 
FOULIS’ PATENT STATION AND DISTRICT GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRING DEPARTMENT.—We employ a special force of skilled workmen repairing meters of all makers. 





a 


D. MCDONALD & CO., 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS. 


(Hstablished 1854.) 


51 Lancaster St.. Albany,N. Y. 34& 36 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC. 








We use only the very best materials, and employ the most skilled labor, and by our long experience (37 years) and personal supervision cf every deta 
we feel justified in assuring the public that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. Every Meter emanating from our establishment will bear the Sts 


Inspector’s BapGr, and will be fully warrented by us. Our Annual and Calendar will be sent to Gas Companies upon applicatior. 




















a ee ae a a er 
wv ~ aga © / Othe people hax e found us to 
\ ' j oe their advantage. xe 
; a e —_ 
7 We'll be glad to serve you. 
? (Se & pclae PI 
~ ROYERSF: 
\ 


STATION METERS. 
METER PROVERS. 
CONSUMERWS’ METERS. 
REPAIRING. 








GAS INTO POW HR, 


BY THE 


OTTO GAS ENGINE. 
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CAS POWER.~—A Source of Revenue to Gas Companies ready to engage in Electric Lighting, building of 
Water Works, Electric Street Railways, ete. 
Coal for producing Cas is less in amount than that for producing Steam, both being measured on an 


equal amount of work performed. And, further, with (ras, 


5O to 90 per Cent. of Value of Coal is Returned 
by sale of Coke and Tar, according to the market value of these products. 
Labor for handling fuel is reduced, by its becoming centralized and confined to the gas bouse' and frequently 
has not increased after the addition of a power station. 


With Gas Power, cost of fuel is strictly limited to the time of use. 


MANY VALUABLE 


AND RECENT ir a 2 Be i310 100 
IMPROVEMENTS. . Effigy) cal” perm Veeeel 2, Vay HORSE POWER 


Wherever Cas Companies tried Cas Power with Steam Power together in one Station, the use of 
Steam was subsequently abandoned or restricted, and Gas Power made to take its place. 


Where Gas Companies adopt Gas Power for Electric Plants, Water Works, Sewerage, etc., they not only 
choose the most economical power for their use, but secure to themselves the sumerous advantages of increased 
production, without increase of expense, and benefit thereby their entire manufacture. They induce consumers, by 
their example, to abandon Steam for Gas Power, and, by establishing special rates, make 

Gas Power the Leading Power ofr To Day, 

AND SOLVE AT ONCE THE QUESTION OF FUEL GAS. 





“Otto Gas Engine Works,” 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M & CO., 
151 Monroe St. (Kent Building), Chicago. 33d and Walnut Sts., Phila. 


NEW YORK AGENCY. 18 VESEY STREET. 





























